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‘ner = MARKING TIME IN THE ent relief from violence that they will tration shall be given full liberty to 
naan IRISH CONFERENCES insist on its permanence. come and go and move about Russia; 
a MIST of vagueness and uncer- (c) that these members shall be allowed 
try. 16 tainty envelops the negotiations FAMINE RELIEF FOR RUSSIA to organize the necessary local commit- 
iii for peace in Ireland. It is known | | pore has brought about a state of tees and local assistance free from Gov- 
of meak that the English Prime Minister laid affairs in Russia calling for imme- ¢@rnment interference; (d) that they 
are before Mr. De Valera a plan that might diate relief. A large portion of the crops Shall be given free transportation of im- 
pe 3, § serve as a basis for discussion. It was have not come to maturity and millions ported supplies with priority over traf- 
servants announced that this plan would be laid are now facing death by famine. Asthe fic; that the authorities shall assign 
en i an before Parliament in outline, if not in remainder of Europe, owing to its ex- necessary buildings and equipment and 
rotestant detail, but later this statement was can- haustion from war and the prevalence fuel free of charge; (e¢) that, in addition 
Sorencen celed, and up to July 26 no official ver- of the drought is not in a position to to the imported food, clothing, and medi- 
wp hones sion of the plan has been offered. aid the Russian sufferers, Maxim Gorky, Ccines, the children and the sick must be 
“ Te Meanwhile Mr. De Valera has gone to who stands high in Soviet councils and given the same rations of such local sup- 
= m Dublin to consult with his “Cabinet.” is regarded as the literary spokesman of Plies as are given to the rest of the popu- 
es One Sinn Fein organ, the “Irish Bulle- that unhappy country, has made known lation; (f) that the Relief Administra- 
Seat tin,” which has been regarded hereto- the situation to the American Govern- tion must have the assurance of non- 
o eroee fore as De Valera’s mouthpiece, declares ment and urged it to aid in the work of interference of the Government with the 

that Ireland will accept nothing but relief. liberty of all its members. 
ED complete independence. This is not In reply to Gorky’s appeal for When these conditions are complied 
= taken very seriously, for it seems highly American relief Herbert Hoover, as With, Mr. Hoover states, the Relief Ad- 
10 years improbable that the Sinn Fein leaders Chairman of the American Relief Ad- ministration, within its resources, is 
on wher would enter into elaborate peace parleys ministration, by cablegram has made prepared to undertake to supply “all 
ie if they were set on impossible demands. known to Gorky the conditions upon children and invalids alike without re- 
pene Public opinion continues to believe which such relief can be obtained. gard to race, creed, or social status,” 
moet na that some form of Dominion government Among the conditions outlined by Mr. and further he declares that its represen- 
. similar in many points to that in Can- Hoover is, first, and as a sine qua non, tatives in Russia will engage in no po- 
here ada or South Africa offers the only pos- “the immediate release of the Ameri- litical activities. The conditions outlined, 
0k. sible solution. The difficulty is in per- ¢ans now held as prisoners in Russia.” as he fully explains, are in no sense 
rs Howe suading Ulster that she can be guarded Other conditions as summarized by Mr. extraordinary, but are identical with 
ity is de against political and economic oppres- Hoover are: (a) That the Moscow’ those “laid down and readily* accepted 
— sion by any all-Irish parliament that goviet authorities give a direct state. by the twenty-three governments in 
1. Refer: would have a large Sinn Fein majority. ment to the Relief Administration rep- whose territories we have operated.” 
Ronen General Smuts believes this can be done, yesentatives in Riga that there is need Such a clear and positive statement 
y, 83 Pine- and it is understood that he is laboring of our assistance; (b) that American places the burden of accepting or reject- 
vent, posi to convince the Ulster leaders. representatives of the Relief Adminis- ing American relief squarely upon the 
a” Tactically, Mr. De Valera seems to 
ses have shown skill and acuteness. He has 
pk 4 refrained from violent and extreme 
og declarations, which is not true of his 
ene Ulster opponent, Sir James Craig. The 
ice rating Sinn Fein leader has thus seemed to 
nical and put his opponents in the wrong, yet up 
an infant io this writing he has not publicly com- 
ren finan mitted his following to anything. It is 
= auite possible that, in the last analysis, 
ont, = the blocking of progress in a settlement 
ig, acho will be due to Sinn Fein obduracy quite 

as much as to Ulster aloofness—“rigid 
S and unyielding” are terms applied to 
VG.—Sup Sir James Craig’s utterances by the 
4 — London “Times.” 
o sell The Lord Northcliffe, now in this country, 
sectneak points out that England could no more 
rth Ave. consent to a strategically independent 
pper, will Ireland than New York could consent. to 
i a strategically independent Long Island. 
ee But he believes also that the proposal 
amg of a central parliament for all Ireland 
1] mainte ‘aa P Underwood 
formation and separate parliaments for Ulster and THE ULSTER CABINET 
naive sl tlle south leaves the door open for unity. “The difliculty is in persuading Ulster that she can be guarded against political and 
r and be The best hope for peace is in the con- senenes ——- by sl all-Irish daveapreedl aie 
Sree tinuing ant anowing Geib et the Set te eee Sees See Be ra hae talent a ane 
2 'rish people are so thankful for the pres- Agriculture; J. M. Andrews, Labor 
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Soviet Government of Russia. They are 
such conditions as any self-respecting 
government or organization engaged in 
charitable relief must insist upon. 

That the Soviet cannot be trusted 
without restrictions such as Mr. Hoover 
demands even to look after the children 
of its own people is amply shown in an 
article elsewhere in this issue called 
“Russia’s Next Generation.” The moral 
breakdown under Bolshevik rule has 
resulted in physical suffering, character 
deterioration, and criminal abuse of 
Russia’s children. Any aid the Relief 
Administration can give must be partial 
and temporary. The question at once 
arises whether such relief might not be 
more than counterbalanced by the con- 
sequent bolstering up of the credit of 
the Bolshevist minority which is re- 
sponsible for what Sir Paul Dukes 
rightly calls the appalling conditions 
among Russian children. 


BLASPHEMY AND FREE SPEECH 

oME four years ago we reported the 
S conviction of a Lithuanian lecturer 
named Michael Mockus under a Con- 
necticut statute originally passed in 
1642 and then aimed against witchcraft 
as well as against blasphemy, but later 
amended and moderated. The interest 
in the case was in the plea that insult to 
the Christian religion and its followers 
was defensible as free speech. 

Now some friend sends us pages from 
a law journal which report another 
blasphemy case against this same 
Michael Mockus which came before the 
Maine Supreme Court recently. Here, 
again, is. the question how far the prin- 
ciple of free speech allows contumely to 
the religious convictions of others. 

The report shows that Mockus, in com- 
menting on various pictures which he 
threw on the screen, used almost incon- 
ceivably indecent, insulting, and filthy 
expressions about God, Christ, and the 
Virgin Mary. It is perfectly clear that 
as a mere matter of public decency no 
man should be allowed to utter such 
language in any public place. And this 
would be true, no matter whether the 
insults were directed to Christianity, or 
Moslemism, or Judaism. Conviction 
was obtained in this case under a Maine 
statute which makes it an offense to use 
“profanely, insultingly, and reproach- 
fully language against God” or against 
the other members of the Trinity or the 
Christian Scriptures. Whether or not 
this is theoretically the best method of 
legally forbidding the kind of thing 
above described is an open question. A 
non-Christian (say, for instance, a Jew) 
might reasonably ask that his sacred 
eonvictions and feelings also should be 
protected against such an offense. 

The lower court was undoubtedly 
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right in holding that the offense did 
come under the statute, and the defense, 
therefore, was again founded on the defi- 
nition of the individual’s right to speak 
freely of his own convictions. The 
lower court held that the offense was 
not at all mitigated by the Constitu- 
tional rights of Mockus to express opin- 
ions or to controvert the opinions of 
others. The Supreme Court in an elab- 
orate and admirable decision not only 
upheld the lower court as to this, but 
asserted that the statute “in no manner 
conflicts with our State constitutional 
guaranty of religious freedom and free- 
dom of speech.” The presiding Justice, 
Judge Philbrook, most vigorously com- 
mended the definition of liberty set 
forth by the justice of the lower court 
and commended it as “a charge which 
for clearness of thought, beauty of dic- 
tion, accuracy of law, and impartiality 
of statement is seldom equaled.” 

It is for the purpose of enforcing and 
commending this excellent definition 
that we have thought it worth while 
again to refer to the attacks of Michael 
Mockus on religion and the religious 
feeling. The definition referred to by 
Judge Philbrook is as follows: 

The great degrees of liberty which 
we enjoy in this country, the degree 
of personal liberty which every man 
and woman enjoys, is limited by a 
like degree of liberty in every other 
person, and it is the duty of men, 
and the duty of women, in their con- 
duct, in the exercise of the liberty 
which they enjoy, to consider that 
every other man and woman has the 
right to exercise the same degree of 
liberty; that when one person enters 
into society—and society is the state 
in which personal liberty exists— 
each gives up something of that lib- 
erty in order that the other may 
enjoy the same degree of liberty. It 
is a conception that perhaps some 
people find difficult to understand, but 
it is the conception of liberty which 
we enjoy. 


A GOVERNOR UNDER 
INDICTMENT 

HE State of Illinois is undergoing 

the singular experience of having 
its Governor under indictment on a 
charge of embezzlement, yet refusing to 
submit to arrest on the ground that he 
would thereby violate his obligation to 
the State to carry on his functions as 
Governor. 

It would be improper, and indeed im- 
possible, to form at a distance an opin- 
ion as to the charges and counter- 
charges in this unfortunate affair. The 
allegations upon which the county Grand 
Jury acted charged Governor Small 
with conspiracy together with the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Mr. Sterling, and Mr. 
Vernon Curtis, a banker, to misappro- 
priate or misuse the daily balances of 
the State in the banks. The Governor 


denies with vigor the inference that li: 
and his colleagues drew any profit fron 
the handling of State funds. He de- 
clares that the Attorney-General has 
fathered these charges because of politi- 
cal enmity; and, moreover, intimates 
that moneyed interests have combine! 
to defeat the will of the people in mak- 
ing him Governor, and that they are 
backed by certain politicians and cer- 
tain newspapers. These influences and 
interests he describes as acting through 
“a whole gang of character assassius 
and character defamers.” 

Lawyers are interested particularly in 
the contention that a State Governor by 
submitting to arrest after indictment 
would surrender his official rights and 
commit an act of political treason. The 
Attorney-General, on the other hand, in- 
sists that the sole question is whether 
the Governor is or is not guilty of the 
charges, and asks whether the defense 
for refusing to obey the courts would 
apply if a Governor should commit mur- 
der while in office. 


SOLDIERS AND MOTHERS 
HE United States Senate has passed 
two measures of much human ap- 
peal, the Soldiers’ Relief Bill and the 
Maternity Bill. The first is also known 
as the Sweet Bill, from the name of its 
introducer in the House, Representative 
Sweet, of lowa. The passage of this bill 
should be followed by quick and thor- 
ough aid to the needy soldier, for it con- 
solidates into one bureau the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, the Board for Voca- 
tional Education, and so much of the 
Public Health Service as relates to dis- 
abled ex-service men. Such consolidation 
ought to save the soldier from the waste 
of time and money due to separated 
and overlapping bureaus. As it passed 
the House the bill provided for the new 
bureau to be under the Treasury Depart- 
ment, but as it passed the Senate the 
bureau was to be independent and under 
the President. While the Senate’s ac- 
tion is assumed to be prefatory to the 
establishment of the bureau in the new 
Department of Public Welfare, as reconi- 
mended by the President, Mr. Sweet, in 
recently writing to The Outlook, said 
that “it would be a very easy matter to 
transfer the new bureau from the Treas- 
ury Department to the Welfare Depar't- 
ment” in case the pending bill establishi- 
ing that Department became law. 

The Maternity Bill, also known as the 
Sheppard-Towner Bill, from the names 
of its sponsors in the Senate and House, 
was first suggested by Miss  Jiuilia 
Lathrop, Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
in the Department of Labor. That 
Bureau, assisted by an Advisory Com- 
mittee consisting of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Surgeon-General of the 
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AS HE THAT LEAVES A SHALLOW PLASH TO 
PLUNGE HIM IN THE DEEP 


(The Taming of the Shrew, I, 2) 











Bushnell for the Central Press Association Darling in the Buffalo Evening News 
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HEY, JA’, SHED THAT HEAVY STUFF “ND JUMP IN WHILE DOES ANYBODY NEL» A SECON) INVITATION? 
THE WATER'S FINE 
Krom Mrs. I’. A. Goldthwaite, Buffalo, N. Y. 


sushnell in the Rocky Mountain News Thomas in the Detroit News 
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THEY'LL BOTH ENJOY A REFRESHING PLUNGE AFTER STILL POSING 
SUCH A LONG HOT SPELL 














rom A. W. Gillette, Denver, Col. 
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PTUS VII AND 
NAPOLEON At 
FONTAINEBLEAU 


Fontainebleau, 
the scene of many 
historic events, 
among them the 
encounter between 
Pius VII and 
Napoleon I, is to 
be the seat of a 
music school for 
Americans 








Public Health Service, and the Commis- 
sioner of Education, is to carry out the 
provisions of the Act. 
between the 


The bill provides 
for co-operation Federal 
yovernment and the States in respect to 
the public protection of maternity and 
infancy. It appropriates annually ten 
thousand dollars to each State, and, 
furthermore, annually an additional sum 
of a million dollars is to be given to the 
States, proportionately to their popula- 
tions, in return for an equal sum from 
them for the maintenance of the services 
and facilities of the Act. Any State de- 
siring to avail itself of the benefits of 
the Act must submit to the Children’s 
Bureau, for its approval, detailed plans 
including provision for instruction in 
maternal and infant hygiene through 
public health nurses, consultation cen- 
ters, extension courses by qualified lec- 
turers, and other methods—the type of 
maternal care and instruction in infant 
welfare used in a New York City district 
during recent years, where the death 
rate of babies has been reduced from 144 
to 85 per thousand births. (The most 
recent available statistics that 
every year in the United States some 
23,000 mothers and nearly 250,000 chil- 
dren under one year of age die from 


show 


causes most of which are preventable.) 
President Harding has given his hearty 
support to the measure; he says: “I 
assume that the Maternity Bill, already 
strongly approved, will be enacted 
promptly, thus adding to our manifesta- 
tion of human interest.” 


THE BATTLESHIP AND 
THE BOMB 

Tt is a mistake for the inexpert to 
| ge to conclusions upon the an- 
nouncement of the results of scientific 
experiments. To say, as some have said, 
that the battleship has been rendered 
obsolete because the German battleship 
Ostfriesland was sunk by 2,000-pound 
bombs dropped from airplanes is to 
jump at conclusions with the bland op- 
timism shown by a frog in the presence 
of a bit of red flannel. It is obvious, 
however, that the sinking of the Ost- 
friesland will modify many judgments 
concerning, the value of aerial attacks 
on naval vessels. 

Some naval experts have said that 
bombs dropped upon modern armored 
battleships would not sink them. This 
seemed to be proved true of bombs 
weighing 1,000 pounds or less. When, 
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however, 2,000-pound bombs’ were 
dropped, not upon, but alongside of the 
battleship the effect was crushing, for 
they opened the seams of the vessel be- 
low the water-line. Because of the great 
resistance of water, the explosion ex- 
pends its energy against the vessel. 

It is to be remembered in connection 
with these experiments that the advan- 
tage was with the bombers. The battle 
ship was motionless, proving a mucl 
easier target than a moving vessel. The 
weather, moreover, was favorable. <A 
squadron of naval vessels steaming 
along in a mist or fog might possibl) 
be put out of commission if bombs could 
be dropped alongside of them as the) 
were alongside this helpless German 
battleship; but the problem, which was 
not presented off Norfolk during these 
experiments is to find the squadron in 
a fog, to be able to fly over it, and to 
be able to drop the bombs on a moving 
target with sufficient accuracy. 

The experiments seem to the layman 
hardly an argument against building 
battleships, but they are certainly an 
argument for developing aircraft anid 
their auxiliaries. 


THE AMERICAN MUSIC SCHOOL 
AT FONTAINEBLEAU 

4 MANY American tourists in France 
M go to Fontainebleau. More should. 
It is only thirty-six miles from Paris. 
Its forest is perhaps the most famous in 
France. Its palace was for centuries the 
residence of the French sovereigns. 

The beautiful Louis XV wing is now 
an American conservatory of music for 
graduate students from this country, 
and a hundred students recently began 
their first term there. 

The opening day was declared a holi- 
day at Fontainebleau. The town had 
already given a hundred thousand francs 
toward the support of the school. 

The principal courses are in composi- 
tion, fugue, counterpoint, and harmony; 
organ, piano, violin, violoncello, the 
harp; the history of music, acoustics; 
and lectures by leading composers and 
conductors. The French Advisory Com- 
mittee includes such names as Saint- 
Saéns, d’Indy, Rabaud, Ravel, Messager, 
Charpentier, Pierné, and Fauré. M. 
Saint-Saéns made the address on the 
opening day and, as was appropriate, 
Mr. Walter Damrosch presided. For the 
school is largely due to Mr. Damrosch’s 
initiative. 

Charles Marie Widor, the French com- 
poser, will be the general director of 
studies, which will be the more interest 
ing because, unlike those at the Paris 
Conservatory of Music, they may be con- 
tinued no matter whether the student 
has reached a certain age or not. More- 
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THE COLUMBIA COUNTRY CLUB, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A scene at the home green during the Open Golf Championship Matches 


over, Students may compete more than 
onee for prizes. 


TRACK, FIELD, AND LINKS 

N no athletic contests are the prin- 
| inde of good sportsmanship more 
carefully observed than those which 
have taken place between universities of 
America and Engiand. In track and 
field events there have been five meets 
between combined teams from Oxford 
and Cambridge, on the one side, and 
Harvard and Yale, on the other. The 
fifth, which took place on July 23 at the 
Harvard Stadium, resulted in victories 
in eight out of the ten events for the 
American universities. How complete 
the American victory was is indicated 
by the fact that if any chance had dis- 
qualified the Harvard contestants Yale 
alone would have won against the com- 
bined British universities four events out 
of the ten, and if the Yale men had been 
disqualified six out of the ten events 
would have been won by Harvard alone. 
One of the Englishmen, B. G. D. Rudd, 
of Oxford, took part in three events and 
won one of them. E. O. Gourdin, the 
colored athlete of Harvard, won two 
events—the 100-yard dash in 10 1/5 sec- 
onds (not his best record) and the run- 
ning broad jump, in which he broke the 
world’s record. In all the history of the 
world no one has been known to jump 
25 feet 3 inches until this colored man 
covered that distance in his leap at 
Cambridge on that Saturday afternoon. 
The British participants had some ill 
luck through illness and injury, which 
fortunately did not pursue them until 
the end. They were fairly beaten. 

In golf the open championship tourna- 
ment (that is, the tournament open to 
professionals and amateurs alike)- was 
won by James Barnes, the professional 


of Pelham, New York; for the 72 holes 
his score of 289 strokes has been sur- 
passed only by Mr. Evans’s record of 286 
five years ago. To play seventy-two 
holes in succession, averaging four 
strokes to the hole, with but one stroke 
over (“one over four,” as the golfers 
say), is proof, as President Harding said, 
of confidence, poise, and courage. C. 
Evans, Jr., former open champion, led 
the amateurs and was in third place, 
two professionals, Walter Hagen and 
Fred McLeod, tying for second place, 
nine strokes behind “Long Jim” Barnes. 
George Duncan, the famous English pro- 
fessional, was in a tie for fifth place, 
three Americans, one of them the ama- 
teur R. T. Jones, Jr., of Atlanta, being 
tied for fourth place. The far-driving 
British professional Mitchell fell out by 
the way. 


MILLENNIUM OR 
ARMAGEDDON 


O one need be under any illusions 
| \ as to the grave possibilities in the 
forthcoming international confer- 
ences at Washington. If they fail, it 
will not be because of any influence ex- 
erted by special interests, such as arma- 
ment makers, but because nations with 
conflicting interests will have not yet 
found the way to readjusting those inter- 
ests so as not to conflict, or compromis- 
ing those that they cannot adjust. If they 
succeed, it will not be by some mechani- 
cal method of arranging programmes for 
building battleships, but by reaching a 
mutual understanding concerning those 
deep national interests which battle- 
ships are built to defend. 
And no one need be under any illusion 
as to the hope that will be spread 


throughout the world by any real prog: 
ress which those conferences may make. 
The cynically minded, pointing to the 
Hague Conferences, which were followed 
by the World War, and the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris, which was followed by 
the troubled times in which we now live, 
may inquire what is the use of another 
conference? The fact, however, that one 
such conference does follow another, 
despite apparent failure, is an indication 
of the incurable faith of men in the ulti- 
mate goal of international peace and 
justice. 

To expect the failure of these confer- 
ences to be followed immediately by 
Armageddon, or their success, even 
though exceeding anticipation, by Mil- 
lennium, would be folly; but their fail- 
ure is on the road to Armageddon and 
their success on the road to something 
more like Millennium than anything the 
world has yet known. 

On another page Mr. P. W. Wilson, an 
English observer of American life and 
a student of international affairs, ana- 
lyzes the issues that are likely to come 
yefore those conferences. These are issues 
on which men will not yield what they 
believe to be their rights except under 
compulsion. The nations that will be 
engaged in those conferences know this 
well, and no government worthy of the 
name is going to enter those conferences 
with any intention of allowing ‘these 
questions ‘ultimately to be settled by 
compulsion adversely to its own people. 
The nations, therefore, are not going 
there with the purpose of scrapping 
their battleships first and then trusting 
to some unknown settlement afterwards 
of the vital issues involved. They want 
those issues settled first. That is why 
the Prime Ministers of the British Do- 
minions are really beginning the Wash- 
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DOMINION PRIME MINISTERS AND OTHERS WHO ARE IN CONFERENCE WITH THE BRITISH PRIME MINISTER IN LONDON 


“The nations... 


want those issues settled. 


That is why the Prime Ministers of the British Domin- 


ions are really beginning the Washington Conference in London among themselves” 


Irom left to right: E. 
Arthur J. Meighen, 


I. 
Cana‘la; 


Balfour, F. Faftri; W. 


British Prime 


Montague, Arthur J. 
David Lloyd George 





F. 
Minister; 


New Zealand; 
Hughes, Aus- 


Massey, 
William 


tralia; Jan C. Smuts, South Africa; Earl Curzon; Maharao of Cutch 


ington Conferences in London among 
themselves. That is why Japan is at- 
tempting to get questions like that of 
Yap out of the way first. And that is 
why Secretary Hughes is insisting that 
no reservation can be made in advance 
concerning the issues to be discussed, 
but that all questions which the nations 
wish discussed must be raised and dis- 
posed of. 

If America is not only to have her in- 
also to have 
justice 


terests well considered, but 
her influence for peace 
through mutual understanding commen- 
surate with her power, American public 
pinion must be informed on these ques- 
tions, rust help to guide the Government 
in its course, and must be ready to sup- 
port the Government in defending those 
interests and in extending that influence. 
On this account we commend Mr. Wil- 
son’s article to our readers. 


and 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR UPPER SILESIA ? 


RANCE and England together must 
keep the peace in Upper Silesia un- 
til a decision is reached as to its 

final disposition. France and England 
must act together also in making that 
final disposition, although other Powers 
will be represented in the Supreme Coun- 
cil. There are differences of opinion be- 
tween the two countries, but in this, as 
in other cases arising under the Treaty, 
the common interest is so strong that 
anything like a serious clash is ex- 
tremely improbable. Just now France is 
anxious to have troops enough in Upper 
Silesia to preserve the peace while the 
knotty question of the future is dealt 
with; England is less impressed with 


that point and is more anxious to hurry 
on the Supreme Council sittings. 
It seems to us that France is right, 





because the need of security against out- 
break in Upper Silesia is the immediate 
and first need. The past has shown that 
this danger is not to be trifled with or 
ignored. German insurrection or Polish 
resistance while the Supreme Council 
debates must not be allowed. Silesian 
yermans or German Germans, Silesian 
Poles or Poles in Poland, are not to set- 
tle this matter by fighting. And the 
first thing for the Allies to do is to 
secure peace and quiet. 

Very sensibly France and Great Brit- 
ain, according to cable reports as we 
write, are compromising on an agree- 
ment whereby a short postponement of 
the Supreme Council will allow the send- 
ing of Allied troops to reinforce those 
now in Upper Silesia. France has a 
division ready to move, and England can 
use its judgment as to whether she also 
wishes to send reinforcements. 

The division of Upper Silesia on lines 
based partly on the recent referendum 


vote and partly on common sense and 
the safety of Europe, or its being made 
into a free zone, as has been suggested, 
is entirely within the scope of authority 
and responsibility placed on the Supreme 
Council by the Treaty. 


RIGHT WASTE AND 
WRONG WASTE 

T is a truism that war means waste. 
It turns wealth-making capital ani 
energy into channels of destruction. 
What is more, war’s destructive work 
cannot, from war’s nature, be carried on 
economically. In peace times we try to 
get the best results for the least money; 
in war we are trying to win quickly and 
at the same time we must plan to be 
ready to pour in men, munitions, and 
supplies for an unknown future period. 
So what would ordinarily be extrava- 
gance must be disregarded. The profi- 
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eer gets his chance; yet, within certain 
imits of watchfulness and integrity, the 
Government is not blamable if it piles 
up debts and pays big prices. Victory is 
everything; economy for the time being 
nothing. 

But when in time of peace we are 
building up our military and naval re- 
sources against the threat of war, or 
when after victory we are demobilizing 
material, ships, and obligations as well 
as troops, the taxpayer has a right to 
ask whether the task is going on with 
due attention to financial economy. 

It is now over two and a half years 
since the armistice was signed. The 
new head of the United States Shipping 
Board, Mr. A. B. Lasker, is anxious to 
clear decks and put things on a reason- 
able basis. He recognizes that after the 
war it was inevitable that our plans and 
contracts made it necessary to write off 
a tremendous money loss. The country 
got its return in advance for such a loss 
in the effect upon Germany caused by 
the magnitude of our ship-building 
plans—and German authorities hav> 
laid great stress on that effect. Now, 
however, Mr. Lasker holds, we should 
straighten things out and get on a 
sound basis. He believes in facing 
facts; hence he calls the public attention 
i the deplorable state of things to-day. 
vhen he told the President that, for 
the year ended June 30, 1921, there 
was a Shipping Board deficit of $380,- 
000,000; that by spending the money re- 
ceived for sales instead of reducing debt 
{ 2 Shipping Board had, in his opinion, 
disregarded the purpose of Congress in 
limiting the annual expenditure to $100,- 
000; that the accounts were confused 
and inadequate—in short, that in com- 
ing on the Board he found “the most 
colossal wreck that any Administration 
ever inherited,” the President, Mr. 
Lasker tells us, was shocked and dis- 
mayed at the criminal waste and ex- 
travagance. 

There is nothing like the fresh air of 
publicity to impel action. Mr. Lasker 
has pointed out the trouble; the reme- 
dies are already being applied. The 
President forthwith ordered a cleaning 
up of accounts. Mr. Lasker has called 
to his aid experts as operating heads of 
ihe ship management—Mr. Love, Mr. 
Frey, and Mr. Smull are all practical, 
experienced men; conferences with ship- 
owners and men are planned. The an- 
nounced general plan is to get efficiency, 
cut waste, take losses without trying to 
hide them by more losses, and to apply 
assets from sales to the profit-and-loss 
account instead of paying losses out of 
capital funds. 

Recognition of Mr. Lasker’s service in 

half of economy does not necessarily 

ivolve approval of every measure taken 
i the name of economy. In particular, 
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THAT’S WHAT COMES OF TRYING TO MAKE 
A SAILOR OUT OF HIM BY PUTTING ON ONE 
OF 'THOSE IMITATION SAILOR SUITS 


approval of the policy of the Shipping 
Board in general is consistent with dis- 
approval of its course in the controversy 
with the United States Mail Steamship 
Company. If in its effort for economy 
the United States Shipping Board should 
turn over the vessels now in the Ameri- 
can merchant marine to a combination 
involving German interests, a new issue 
would be raised which might overshadow 
even that of economical and efficient ad- 
ministration. The American Ship and 
Commerce Corporation, the chief rival 
of the United States Mail Steamship 
Company, has arrangements with the 
Hamburg-American Line. The average 
citizen would like to see the country get 
out of the shipping business as soon as 
it can, but with due allowance for just 
obligations and business principles, and 
without forgetting the lessons of Ger- 
many’s piracy. 

Just as Mr. Lasker is entitled to praise 







for plain speaking about after-the-war 
shipping conditions, so Admiral Sims 
deserves praise for his criticism on 
naval unpreparedness before the war be- 
gan and dilatoriness thereafter. His let- 
ter on “certain naval lessons of the 
great war” was not an impertinence; it 
was a fine public service. This has 
lately been declared by a majority report 
of the Senate’s sub-committee that has 
had the matter under investigation. 
The actual service of men, officers, and 
ships was fine and will never be forgot- 
ten by America or the Allies. But the 
committee finds that the Wilson Ad- 
ministration and Secretary Daniels neg- 
lected to have the naval ships put in 
the best condition, or properly stationed, 
or quickly sent where they could be of 
use in war. For months preceding our 
entrance into the war it was all but cer- 
tain that it was impending; certainly the 
threat was not one to be ignored. Those 
were precious months; and they were 
largely lost. And for six months after 
we were at war it seemed as if the Ad- 
ministration wanted it to be a war of 
words so far as the Navy was concerned. 
The report says: “The conclusion seems 
unavoidable that up to April 11, 1917, 
the fixed policy of the Navy Department 
under Secretary Daniels and President 
Wilson was that the naval forces of the 
country should be kept at home for coast 
patrol and defense and that the fleet 
should be strictly conserved for such 
eventualities as might come out of the 
European war.” 

Three admirals testified that the Navy 
was not ready for war on April 6, 1917. 

Chairman Lasker and Admiral Sims 
have deserved well of their country. 
Knowing the faults of the past is a right 
step toward avoiding them in the future, 











THE WHEAT FARMER TURNS MIDDLEMAN 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


BY HENRY J. HASKELL 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF THE KANSAS CITY “STAR”, 


HE U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., was 
organized in Chicago the second 
week in April. Incorporated un- 
der the laws of Delaware, it is to be a 
non-stock, non-profit corporation, acting 
as a National sales agency for grain. 
Its various departments are to provide 
terminal sales agencies, warehousing 
facilities at terminal markets, a finance 
corporation, an export corporation, and 
a marketing news service. 

This somewhat technical and forbid- 
ding statement carries an announce- 
ment of immense importance through- 
out the grain-growing area. It means 
the beginning of the largest co-operative 
movement in the history of the country. 
The U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., is the 
fruition of years of hard experience, 
of thousands of experiments, futile as 
well as successful. The organizations 
represented on its Board of Directors 
include a large share of the grain pro- 
ducers of the United States. The men 
and concerns involved are the most sub- 
stantial and influential in the grain 
country. They may fail. But they rep- 
resent the best brains and organizing 
ability available for the purpose to-day. 

The movement is the sudden crystal- 
lization of many elements that were 
long in solution. The jar that effected 
the crystallizing came from the sudden 
collapse in the value of farm products 
that began last summer. The remedy to 
which the wheat farmer naturally 
turned, largely as the result of his ex- 
perience with governmental price fixing 
during the war, was the artificial con- 
trol of prices through monopolistic pool- 
ing. This would have been futile as 
well as anti-social. Fortunately, wiser 
counsels prevailed, and out of a repre- 
sentative farm conference in Chicago 
July, 1920, came plans for great co-opera- 
tive organizations for marketing grains 
and live stock. The grain marketing 
system has been worked out in detail 
and the plans approved by the farm or- 
ganizations. The various branches are 
now taking shape. It is too vast and 
intricate an enterprise to be completed 
‘in time to handle this year’s crops, but 
the necessary preliminaries are well un- 
der way. The live stock corporation is 
to be developed later. 

To understand the farmer’s attitude 
it must be borne in mind that he is 
pretty generally convinced that he is 
the victim of market manipulation and 
that the middleman takes profits that 
ought to go to the producer. Believing 
this, rightly or wrongly, he is deeply 
concerned in attempting to keep the 
grain in his own hands until it reaches 
at least the miller, and possibly the 
baker. In any event, the leaders say, 
the farmer cannot make the sort of liv- 
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ing he is determined to have simply as 
a producer of raw material. He must 
add to his profits as a producer the 
profits of the grain merchant as well. 
This is what he is trying to do through 
the organization of the U. S. Grain 
Growers, Inc., and its subsidiaries. 

Under the proposed plan, the farmer 
joins the National co-operative organiza- 
tion by paying a ten-dollar initiation fee 
and making a five-year contract to sell 
his grain exclusively through the co- 
operative agencies. Four options are 
then open to him: He may sell to the 
local co-operative elevator at the cur- 
rent market price; he may consign his 
grain direct to the agency at a terminal 
market; he may pool his crop with the 
grain of other local growers, to be sold 
by the directors of the pool at an oppor- 
tune time; or he may pool one-third of 
his crop for export. If there is no local 
co-operative elevator, the members in the 
locality may build or lease one, which 
will be under contract to sell only to the 
terminal market sales agency. Where a 
local co-operative elevator is not avail- 
able, the farmer may resort to direct 
consignment to the terminal market 
sales agency. In this case he may sell 
at the current price, or, if he thinks the 
market is rising, he may store his grain 
to be sold later. 

Under this system the farmer or his 
agents will be in control of the grain 
from the time it leaves the farm until 
it reaches the miller. The place of the 
various middlemen, operating for pri- 
vate profit, will be taken by the farmer’s 
agents, operating for the farmer’s profit. 
The organizers of the plan believe that 
the cost of distribution from the farmer 
to the local or line elevator, from the 
local elevator to the terminal elevator, 
from the terminal elevator to the miller 
or the exporter, is unnecessarily heavy, 
and that the co-operative agencies can 
handle the grain more cheaply than it 
is now handled through private con- 
cerns. © 

Every widespread movement is the re- 
sult of a frame of mind in which the 
emotions play a part. It is impossible 
to appreciate the force behind this new 
co-operative movement without insight 
into the farmer’s sense of grievance. 
This phase of the question is illumined 
by some of the remarks made by Mr. 
C. H. Gustafson, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
President of the U. S. Grain Growers, 
Ine., and former head of the Farmers’ 
Union of Nebraska, which did a one- 
hundred-million-dollar co-operative busi- 
ness last year. Whether one agrees 
with the views expressed or not, they 
are an interesting exposition of a mental 
attitude. 

“We believe,” he said, “that, while 


recognizing and protecting the rights of 
the consuming public, the plan insures 
the farmer an equitable and just return 
on his grain crops by effecting savings, 
avoiding speculation, preventing need- 
less duplication of effort, and eventually 
stabilizing the market for grain crops. 
We are told that the farmer now re- 
ceives thirty-four cents of the dollar 
that the consumer pays for farm prod- 
ucts. There is need to change that ratio. 
With all other farmers, I resent the dis- 
covery that the just and equitable share 
of the profits from my labor and the 
labor of my neighbors has erected a 
brown-stone front on Lake Shore Drive 
or outfitted a palace pleasure-boat in- 
stead of being returned to me wherewith 
to purchase the new dress my wife has 
been waiting two years for or to enable 
me to give my girl some of the advan- 
tages that her town girl friends enjoy.” 

Evidently there is something of the 
erusader’s zeal to be reckoned with. 
But zeal and a sense of grievance will 
not of themselves bring success. There 
must be a real field for operation and 
there must be competent management. 
Experience in the distribution of fruits, 
vegetables, and dairy products has 
proved the existence of wasteful prac- 
tices that have been eliminated by co- 
operation of the producers. 

The question is whether the same op- 
portunity for increased efficiency exists 
in the distribution of the grains—which 
mean predominantly wheat. Commis- 
sion men and others engaged in the 
business insist that its distribution is 
highly organized and freely competitive, 
and that the speculative market fur- 
nishes stability of prices and the best 
possible form of insurance. The for- 
tunes that have been made, they assert, 
are due to the same qualities of business 
acumen that bring success everywhere, 
and are due to large volume rather than 
to excessive charges. In their opinion, 
the middleman does a real service which 
will cost the farmer as much or more 
to have done for him by a co-operative 
agency. 

The test of experience will determine 
which is right. But progress is always 
made at the cost of adventure and risk. 
It is quite possible that the psychie fac- 
tor might prove more important than 
the ordinary business man _ supposes. 
The idea that the farmer through his 
co-operative would be able to purchase 
that new dress for his wife and provide 
advantages for his daughter might de- 
velop an unexpected incentive to suc- 
cess. Even ‘if the whole elaborate plan 
should not prove workable, certain fea- 
tures of it might result in providing 
better facilities for the marketing of 
grain. The agitation so far has invited 
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the attention of able men in the grain 
business and on the outside, and con- 
structive suggestions for betterments 
have come from such men as Mr. Julius 
H. Barnes, former President of the 
United States Grain Corporation, and 
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Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, former Chair- 
man of the War Industries Board. At 
the worst the farmer would gain invalu- 
able experience as to the complex fac- 
tors in modern distributing machinery. 
If the system that is now being set up 
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should fail, the grain grower would have 
less reason to feel that he was the victim 
of an unfair system. He would have 
learned by experience the cost and diffi- 
culties of distributing his product. This 
in itself would be wholesome. 


A HARDTACK ATTACK; OR, THE VERACITY OF 
SAILORMEN VINDICATED 


A TALE OF THE 


Hon. Sirs: 
LLOW me to state that you make 
A an error. I do not throw hard- 
tack at any one. Not I. For 
why? I'll tell you. 

Years ago, a long time ago, oh, ever 
so long ago, there were two clippers 
abeam of each other when dawn broke 
upon the weedy Sargasso Sea. They 
were rivals. Ancient rivals. And _ it 
had been some years since last they had 
met upon the sea roads. Upon that 
oeeasion it had been a blizzard accom. 
panied with snow that had separated 
ihem. But now the sea and sky were 
clear and a stiff S. W. breeze was blow- 
ing upon their starboard quarters. 

It happened that a breeze one point 
upon the quarter of one of them was 
her best sailing point. She could foot 
it then. Three skysails, moonsails 
above them, royal staysails,  bull- 
whanger and bonnets, monkey gaff— 
and all sheets and halyards and braces 
sweated home—then she could foot it! 

She did. She was the three-mast 
full-rigger Muskoka, and she had her 
holds chock-a-block with Sydney wool. 

Alongside her at the first faint streak- 
ing of the Sargasso dawn was a four- 
mast bark. <A long, low-in-the-water, 
lofty packet, with her upper sides 
painted black, a white beading around 
ihe center of the black, and gray-painted 
under the black to the edge of the 
water; below the water-line pink show- 
ing as her fore foot lifted to the heave 
of the swells. 

She was the Silberhorn. She was a 
queen on the sea. She was a fast-footed 
fiver; but er best point was with the 
wind one point before the beam and her 
vards close up. Then she could foot 
it. Then she did. 

So there they lay; slipping through 
the furrows with everything set, and 
the bellies of the big*courses high lifted 
by the following wind. 

The old skipper of the four-master 
knew well enough where the best sail- 
ing point of each ship was. And you 
may be sure that with the wind on his 
quarter he had every rope sweated as 
tight as sweating could make it go. But 
ihat was not enough. 

Te called the mate— Kgg Martin. the 
Kgg was so called because he 


nate, 


BY BILL ADAMS 





iu, ADAMS, the nautical corre- 
B spondent of The Outlook, cast 
a few gentle aspersions upon the 
sea knowledge of Meade Minni- 
gerode, whose tales of the clipper 
ships have been appearing in The 
Outlook these past few months. We 
published Bill’s letter, and it called 
forth from its author a special de- 
livery plea to Mr. Minnigerode for 
forgiveness. We hastened to assure 
the critic that there was nothing in 
his letter to cause offense to even 
the most sensitive of authors, and 
we wrote him that he had not hit 
Mr. Minnigerode with a_ belaying- 
pin, but that he had merely shied 
a playful piece of hardtack at his 
head. We have now received from 
this veteran of the seas a letter pro- 
testing against our suggestion that 
he had thrown hardtack at any 
one’s head. The letter is not only 
a protest against our statement, but 
an absolute verification (that would 
be accepted in a court of law) of 
Bill’s claim that ‘seamen confine 
themselves strictly to the truth. 
Since we have recently had some 
romantic fiction in The Outlook, we 
are publishing Bill’s uncolored nar- 
rative as a bit of relief. Any one 
who reads this tale will never doubt 
a sailorman’s word again. 











was a fat man and hadn’t a stray hair 
upon his system save upon the head of 
him. No one called him Egg except the 
apprentices, of whom I was one. And 
you can bet that he never knew we 
called him so! 

He called Egg Martin, and he whis- 
pered to his weather ear. Egg left the 
poop deck with the jumpy swing in his 
stride that he was peculiar for. He let 
out a yell. The hands came on the hop, 
thinking the skipper had taken cold 
feet with the clipper dipping her rail 
so deep in the sea, and the big salt 
sprays all driving clear over her. They 
figured that it was to be a case of taking 
in sail, and they made straight for the 
halyards and downhauls—on the quick 
run that Egg had long ago had them 
trained to. 


CLIPPER SHIPS 


But devil a sail was there going to be 
taken off that packet with the Muskoka 
upon the weather beam and the wind 
coming up from a point on the quarter. 

The mate spoke to the hands; and 
forward away they went upon the same 
swift run, and the apprentices with 
them. All hands and the cook ran. 

Every last man Jack upon that old 
four-master ran to his sea chest, and 
back to the decks they came, running 
still, with their arms full of shirts, 
jumpers, jackets, and shore-going pants. 

Then, from boom to break of the elip- 
per’s poop, there were lines strung fore 
and aft and thwart ships. Then there 
were shirts, and jackets, and jumpers, 
and shore-going pants, strung up to 


‘gather in the little caps full of wind 


that went piping along the decks under 
the courses—doing the ship no good 
whatever, but blowing idly away over 
the seas ahead. 

Then it was that that fast four-mast 
bark held her own with the full-rigged 
Londoner that was thinking to leave her 
far astern by the falling of night over 
the weedy Sargasso Sea. 

Ah, then it was that the old skipper 
of that long, low-in-the-water, lofty, slip- 
along clipper twinkled his gray eyes 
and winked across five miles of weedy 
Sargasso Sea at the bridge where stood 
the bald-headed, peak-nosed, bow-legged 
fellow called Bijah-Bijah Thompson, 
skipper of the high-flying Londoner. 

Then it was that the shark’s tail, 
spiked for luck (as was the custom of 
the sailing clippers), upon the boom 
end of the Muskoka remained just ex- 
actly level with the shark’s tail spiked 
upon the boom end of the Silberhorn. 

So they sailed till eight bells went at 
noon. Aboard the two ships every last 
man of all the crowd was kept handy 
on deck, lest anything blow away. The 
hands chewed at their salt-horse with 
the salt sprays driving down on them 
and sipped at their lime juice while 
they dipped their heads to escape the 
slap of the salt water flying past them. 

As eight bells went upon the big for- 
ward bell of the long four-master her 
old shark-eyed skipper blew down the 
taffrail telephone to where his wife was 
sitting in their cabin. 

Up came the old lady. She was a 
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short, hard-handed woman, with the sea 
toil written all over her face and fea- 
tures. Her hair was trimmed down 
short, like the hair on an Airedale dog. 
Her hair was dull gray, and her eyes 
were like the eyes of a shark’s shark 
wife. She came out upon the poop deck 
and she took a long look at the towering 
London clipper five miles to windward. 

She took a short, disdainful look at 
the skipper. Said she: 


“G-r-r-r-r, why the —— didn’t you 
call me, heh?” 
The old wife of the old shark-eye 


skipper took two jumps back to the door 
of the chart-house; and down the ac- 
commodation ladder to -her cabin she 
went, nimble as a Madagascar cat reach- 
ing for ripe bananas. 

In less than three shakes of a young 
lamb’s tail she was back upon the poop. 

She held in her hands the swell hat— 
the swellest hat—that she had bought 
up at the White House, on Kearney 
Street, before sailing, meaning to put 
one over on the wives of the Liverpool 
skippers when the old bark pulled into 
the Mersey. She went to the weather 
quarter of the taffrail and there she 
strung it up, with its inside turned to 
the wind. 

There were violets, and blue chrysan- 
themums, and a daffodil or two, and a 
couple of ferns, on that hat, and every 
last mermaid that lives under the pretty 
weeds of the green Sargasso Sea turned 
green and pink and liver color with 
plain envy at the very sight of it. 

Ah, then it was—then it was that the 
fly-away bark with four tall masts and 
a dainty pink fore foot lifted her long 
nose up to scent the weeds of the Sar- 
gasso Sea, as a wild mare of the lost 
uplands scenting a hungry wolf might 
do. Then it was that the shark tail 
spiked for luck upon the boom end of 
the old Silberhorn crept slowly, slowly 
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forward of the shark tail upon the boom 
end of the London clipper. 

The afternoon watches wore away 
with the long four-master galloping 
down the salt furrows like a mare that 
runs to her master when the wolves 
whine on a moonlight night. The dog- 
watch came and the dog-watch went. 
The second dog-watch came. The shark 
tail on the Muskoka was level with the 
main braces of the Silberhorn now. 

Old skipper Shark Eyes and his 
Shark Eye wife stood side by side 
watching that Kearney Street hat with 
the daffodils, and the blue chrysanthe- 
mums, and the ferns, and the violets, 
gather up the little capfuls of stray 
wind, and the two of them smiled. Egg 
Martin stood upon the bridge staring at 
the full-rigger, wondering how it hap- 
pened that old red-whiskered Pete, Pete 
Llewellyn, the hairy mate of the Mus- 
koka, came to be such a hairy-chested 
old cuss as he was. The hands stood 
about the decks hiding as well as they 
could from the driving salt sprays. 

Pat O’Brien and Pat Cassidy, two 
heaven-forgotten sea apprentices, two 
unloved and sinful young first-voyage 
sea apprentices, came out of the half- 
deck, the one chasing the other; fooling 
with each other, making a horse-play, 
acting like a couple of good-for-nothing 
young larrikins. 

Sunset had faded over the weedy sea, 
and the stars were beginning to blink. 
The clippers were driving with their lee 
rails deep under the salt sea. 

Pat Cassidy came on the run around 
the weather after corner of the midship 
house. Pat O’Brien behind him, with 
one hand up and a Liverpool Pantile 
held tight in it. He took a quick aim 
at the head of Pat Cassidy. From the 
lee of his lee eye Cassidy saw that aim, 
and down went his heaven-forgotten 
young head. 


3 August 


Now if that piece of hardtack had hit 
young Cassidy upon the head nothing 
would have been the worse. The hard- 
tack would have splintered up to a lot 
of little chips and have dropped upon 
the sea-swept decks, and gone overside 
to feed the hungry little fishes. 

But—that hardtack missed the head 
of Cassidy. It flew past his ducked pate 
and struck endways upon the main 
moonsail halyard block—just over the 
top of the sheave pin. The halyard 
blocks, and the sheet blocks, and the 
tack blocks, and all other blocks upon 
that bark were made of the finest Java 
teak, and were naturally good solid 
hardwood. 

But just above the sheave pin that 
teakwood halyard block split and 
cracked up, and gave. 

Far aloft there was a soft flap heard 
as the main moonsail dropped to the 
skysail yard. The damage was done. 

Then it was that that Londoner with 
her sidelights beginning to twinkle 
across the cold weedy Sargasso Sea, and 
with all her hands crowding in her lee 
shrouds cheering, started to crawl up 
upon the long, low-in-the-water clipper 
from ’Frisco. 

Night fell. The moonsail was set 
again in quick time. The race contin- 
ued. The stars blinked. The mermaids 
whispered under that hat with the 
daffodils, and violets, and blue chrys- 
anthemums, and ferns, upon it. 

There is no need to tell of the race, 
nor of who won it, or how she won. 

But I have explained to you why I do 
not throw hardtack, even playfully, at. 
fellow-mariners. 

And that is what I started out to do. 

Adios, senor. 

Birt ADAMS. 
landsmen think sailors 
Why? 


P.S.—Some 
are all liars. 


RUSSIA’S NEXT GENERATION 


EW people yet grasp the fact that 
kK the central tragedy of the Bolsh- 
evist régime in Russia is an or- 
ganized effort to subvert and corrupt 
the minds of the children. With official 
channels of information monopolized by 
the Communist Government, most sur- 
prising rumors are afloat as to the 
Bolshevist attitude towards the growing 
children, while the difficulty of compre- 
hending the situation is complicated by 
the literal accuracy of the bald state- 
ment that “the Bolsheviks are doing all 
they can for children.” 
The question which so few proceed to 
investigate is, however, this: What is it 


the Bolsheviks are trying so hard to do 
for Russian children? 

It was after the Communists had been 
in the saddle for about a year that their 
fears that this generation would not see 
Communism 


established led them to 
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turn their minds to the conversion of 
the children. (As is well known, it has 
always been a Bolshevist principle to 
fight -the institution of the family. 
Madame Kolontai’s writings can leave 
no doubt on that score even in the 
minds of the skeptical. The idea is to 
remove children at an early age from 
parental care and bring them up in 
colonies where they will be free from 
the evil influence of all non-Bolshevist 
currents of thought.) 

Hopes for the future are founded on 
an institution known as the Union of 
Youthful Communists, which all school- 
children join. The juvenile members 
are denied access to any but Bolshevist 
literature, are exempt from all moral 
training, allowed unbridled license, and 
so encouraged in a spirit of rebellion 
against parental authority and the in- 
fluence of former preceptors that they 


are becoming completely demoralized. 
Moral training was ever one of the 
weakest sides of Russian life, and the 
elimination of whatever moral instruc- 
tion there was is bound to have disas- 
trous effects. This pernicious system is 
combated by the Church and by parents 
as far as they can and dare, but open 
protest is impossible. 

The Bolsheviks realize as keenly as do 
their manifold but disrupted opponents 
that the secret of the future of Russia 
lies in education. It is said that not 
long before the revolution a foreign visi- 
tor indignantly told the Czar that a sys- 
tem of universal compulsory education 
ought to be established in Russia, to 
which he replied: “That is what I have 
been telling my Ministers for twenty 
years, but they won’t listen to me.” 


Small wonder that one of the first con- 
cerns of the 


Provisional Government! 
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was to introduce compulsory free educa- 
tion, and small wonder also that the 
Bolsheviks exerted themselves to the 
utmost to exploit to their own advantage 
the wave of thirst for knowledge that 
spread over Russia at the outbreak of 
the Great War, receiving an additional 
impetus from the Revolution. 

To communize the teaching profes- 
sion the Soviet Government resorted to 
abolition of all standards of education 
for teachers. The first qualification for 
appointment, especially to posts in ele- 
mentary schools, became not an ade- 
quate education nor any moral qualifi- 
cations, but the possession of a ticket of 
membership of the Communist Party. 
The teachers of course protested, but 
were denounced as “counter-revolution- 
ary.” Pronounced opposition also was 
shown by them to the abolition of ex- 
aminations and rewards for diligence, a 
measure which enabled the idlest to 
leave school on the same footing as the 
most assiduous. The evils resulting 
from the system of compulsory mixed 
living in boarding-sehools suddenly in- 
troduced in a land of weak morals 
brought education in some cases com- 
pletely to a standstill. The desirability 
or undesirability of the suppression of 
religion in Russian schools may be open 
to discussion, but there is nothing now 
to replace it, for the teachers are de- 
liberately hampered in any attempt to 
exert moral influence over their pupils, 
lest their admonitions should have a 
“counter-revolutionary” tendency. The 
figure of Lunacharsky, People’s Com- 
missar for Education and Art, is one of 
the least unsympathetic (perhaps one 
should say, one of the most pathetic) 
of the Revolution, but such measures as 
the above have completely nullified 
whatever good intentions he ever had. 

The primary object, therefore, of the 
Bolshevist educational system, while 
conferring the benefits of elementary 
literacy, is so to benumb the juvenile 
mind as to render it impervious in its 
later stages of development to every in- 
fluence that leads to spontaneous initia- 
tive, independence of thought, or (above 
all) moral uplift. The attitude of the 
Communist Party towards the Russian 
Church is that of a snarling dog. Asa 
Moscow workman whom I met in White 
Russia last November observed to me: 
“There is only one man in all Russia 
whom Bolsheviks fear from the bottom 
of their hearts, and that is the Patri- 
arch, Tihon.” Every variety of persecu- 
tion having failed, the Communists have 
retreated to their present attitude of 
malicious tolerance, contenting them- 
selves with employing the monopolized 
press to defame, abuse, and _ vilify 
Christianity on every conceivable occa- 
sion, but seeking especially to protect 
children from what they call “demoraliz- 
ing religious influence.” 

This is what the Bolsheviks are trying 
so hard to do for Russian children, and 
this is the method of procedure. But 
ihere is a preliminary—an essential pre- 
iminary. Astute propagandists as they 

re, they realize clearly that effective 
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propaganda begins not in the head, but 
in the stomach. You cannot convince 
even ignorant and credulous Russian 
children of the benefits of a system that 
keeps their “tummies” empty or makes 
them go barefoot and in rags in winter- 
time. So the children of those bourgeois 
parents who can be persuaded to part 
with their little ones and such prole- 
tarian children as promise to make good 
Communists are gathered together in 
homes and colonies where they are fed 
on preferential rations at the expense of 
the general populace and are clothed 
mainly with clothing seized from chil- 
dren whose parents refuse to part with 
them. Some of these homes and colo- 
nies, despite endeavors, are in a deplora- 
ble condition and fail hopelessly in their 
object, but a desperate effort has been 
made to bring a few as nearly as pos- 
sible up to Western standards, in order 
that there may be at least something to 
exhibit to distinguished foreign visitors. 

In pursuance of the theory that all 
independent philanthropy is a blemish 
to the state, the numerous successful 
children’s welfare institutions that grew 
up in the last years prior to the Revolu- 
tion were subjected to gross molestation. 
The well-known League for the Protec- 
tion of Children, a society which in- 
cluded several philanthropic institutions, 
became the object of particular persecu- 
tion. Even now, when at the eleventh 
hour the bourgeoisie are being invited 
to serve the Soviet Government, the ex- 
istence of this League is but grudgingly 
tolerated. 

At the close of 1920 the League for the 
Protection of Children prepared a report 
on the conditions of children in Russian 
cities, portions of which, with other 
frank admissions, were published in the 
official Bolshevist press early this year. 
The statistics presented form a tragic 
contrast to the propagandist concoctions 
designed for consumption abroad. 


“We are powerless,” says the District 


Pedagogic Report for Petrograd, Decem- 
ber, 1920, quoted in “Volia Rosii,” “in 
face of a condition of things formerly 
unnoticeable in Russia, namely, the in- 
crease of juvenile immorality and pros- 
titution. The former is the result of 
universal demoralization and _ experi- 
ments of the Soviet Government (such 
as combining boys’ and girls’ boarding- 
schools); the latter is consequent upon 
the privations of present economic con- 
ditions. Immorality has become _ so 
prevalent in our schools that drastic 
measures will be needed to combat it. 
Yet we do not see how this is possible 
in view of the suppression of public 
philanthropy in matters concerning the 
eare of children.” 

“It is essential once again,” says 
“Izvestia,”’ March 3, 1921, “to point out 
the ever-increasing lack of care of chil- 
dren, with consequent infantile trading, 
theft, deceit, and more serious vices. 
... There have been cases when in a 
brothel on the Hitrov market-place as 
many as fifty children have been seized 
ina single day. . . . The number of ehil- 
dren now leading street life is colossal.” 
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“Children in the big cities,” says 
“Trud,” February, 1921, “dragged into 
the maelstrom of street speculation, are 
becoming a social calamity. In the ma- 
jority of cases they are the children of 
workers. They support themselves and 
earn for the family an additional in- 
come.” 

“Beginning with the year 1918,” says 
the report of the League for the Protec- 
tion of Children, “juvenile destitution 
began to assume catastrophic propor- 
tions. The percentage of uncared-for 
children in Moscow, which in 1917 
amounted to no more than one or two 
per cent, in the summer of 1920 reached 
twenty-five to thirty per cent. In re- 
ality, however, the number of uncared- 
for children is much higher even than 
this, for the Soviet departments dealing 
with children’s welfare possess no ade- 
quate apparatus for registration.” 

A Special Conference on Children held 
in 1920 revealed the fact that juvenile 
prostitution has increased tenfold, or 
one thousand per cent, since 1917. The 
interpellation of 5,300 girls of or about 
fifteen years of age showed that no 
fewer than 4,100—that is, eighty-eight 
per cent—indulge in prostitution. Sail- 
ors, Red soldiers, and a vast class of 
profiteering speculators to which the 
Communist régime has given birth pro- 
vide the custom for these girls’ earnings. 
The Bolshevist Commissariat of Public 
Health admits that, while in 1917 in 
hospitals for venereal diseases there 
were twelve per cent of children to 
eighty-eight per cent adults, there are 
now sixty per cent children to forty per 
cent adults. 

Such are the appalling results of the 
system of children’s upbringing estab- 
lished under Bolshevist Communism. 
Fortunately, there are those who recog: 
nize the supreme gravity of this prob- 
lem and have taken it into their hands 
to save as many as possible of those 
Russian children whose good fortune it 
has been to be thrown, even destitute 
and orphaned, outside the pale of all 
vitiating Bolshevist influence. The Rus- 
sian Relief and Reconstruction Society 
of London is devoting its entire energy 
and resources to this end and is estab- 
lishing schools and homes in those cen- 
ters on the outskirts of Russia where 
refugees are most congested. The chil- 
dren of these schools are destined to 
form a leaven wherewith to purify 
juvenile Russia the moment the present 
system in Russia comes to an end. The 
call for funds should appeal to all, 
wherever they may be, who fear the 
world revolution or the canker of Bolsh- 
evism, and I cannot but think that my 
many friends on this side of the -vater 
will be willing to assist this association. 
Those who will aid may send checks to 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Wall Street, New 
York, payable to the Russian Relief and 
Reconstruction Fund. What the need is 
may be seen from the fact that it is 
stated that the sum of $150 will keep a 
boy or girl for a year and mean one 
more child to help restore the world to 
sanity and one less for world revolution. 
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Weystone 
THE COLOGNE BRIDGEHEAD 


This is one of the gates of Germany guarded by the Allies. The towers in the distance are those 
of the famous Cologne Cathedral 




















RAILWAY TRAVEL NINETY YEARS AGO 




















(C) Ixeystone 


Preparatory to its ex- 
hibition at a Pageant 
of Progress in Chi- 
eago, from July 30 to 
August 14, the loco- 
motive of our grand- 
fathers, itself the 
grandfather of our 
locomotives, drew a 
train of cars at the 
speed of eight miles 
an hour along the 
tracks of the New 
York Central in New 
York City the other 
day. The train con- 
sisted of three pas- 
senger coaches mod- 
cled after the ancient 
ones that ran on the 
Mohawk and Hudson 
Railroad ninety years 
ago. Aboard these 
toylike coaches were 
men and women in 
the costumes of the 
period. The original 
coaches, a correspon- 
dent writes us, were 
made by James Goold 
of Albany, a promi- 
wnt carriage maker 
n that locality. The 
coneern is still doing 
business and is owned 
ind managed by a 
srandson and great- 
grandson of the 
founder 


THE DE- WITT CLINTON, THE FIRST ENGINE THAT EVER HAULED A 
PASSENGER TRAIN IN NEW YORK STATE 














Central News 
AS RAILWAY TRAVELERS APPEARED IN 1831, WHEN THE FIRST TRAIN TO RUN IN 
NEW YORK STATE MADE ITS TRIP FROM ALBANY TO SCHENECTADY 














ASHINGTON undoubtedly has 
an eye-full. What with a new 
President, a new First Lady, a 

clean sweep in the Cabinet, and “Lad- 
die,” assimilation has necessarily been 
confined, just at first, to the ranking 
members of the new Administration. 
Presently, however, the capital will go 
exploring. When it does, it will dis- 
cover in its midst a veritable wealth of 
new and interesting figures. It is then 
that the capital, and the country at 
large, will discover a young man of 
thirty-three years who has before him 
two extremely difficult tasks. One of 
these is the efficient administration of 
all‘ of the land establishments of the 
American Navy—the navy yards, avia- 
tion and torpedo stations, submarine 
bases and training stations. The other 
is that of giving to a famed and cher- 
ished American name a new, but consis- 
tent, significance. This young man is 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, and son and 
namesake of.one of the country’s most 
beloved Presidents. 

“Is he like his father?” 

That is the question which is in- 
variably asked. Unconsciously, those 
making the inquiry are usually prepared 
to place this thirty-three-year-old Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in strict comparison 
with the highly matured Theodore 
Roosevelt whom they knew and loved of 
old. So when they ask, “Is he like his 
father?” those who know the new T. R. 
“an best reply: “He is probably more 
like his father than his father was like 
himself at a similar age.” 

They mean, of course, that the new 
T. R. is appreciably more Rooseveltian 
than was his father at thirty-three. The 
new T. R. had constantly before him the 
example and guidance of the matured 
T. R., and is now as much like him as 
an elder son could possibly be. Every 
one is aware of the inspiring companion- 
ship that existed between the elder 
Roosevelt and his children, and it be- 
comes increasingly apparent in talking 
with the new T. R. He speaks con- 
stantly of his late father. Scarcely an 
incident occurs that does not remind 
him of something that his father said 
or did, and which at the time was shared 
with his family. 

“That reminds me of something father 
onee said,” the young T. R. will con- 
stantly observe, and he will then relate 
an incident which, despite the countless 
volumes of Roosevelt anecdotes, is prob- 
ably new. In quoting his father he 
uses not only his words but his man- 
nerisms and his sharp, staccato tone, 
and it: is then that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish one T. R. from the other. 

“He imitates his father too much,” 
some one will say after his first en- 
counter with the new T. R. They mean 
that his greeting possesses much of the 
warmth and enthusiasm and much of 
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THE NEW T. R. 


BY MERCER VERNON 

















(C) Underwood 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, SON OF PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 
“He is probably more like his father than his 
father was like himself at a similar age’’ 

the eccentricity of the elder T. R. They 
mean that he slaps you on the back in 
the old beloved way and tells you that 
he is “very, very, v-E-R-Y glad to see 
you.” He does all of these truly Roose- 
veltian things. But it is not imitation. 
It is his natural heritage from a com- 
panionship that was constant and close. 

Let me tell you of a little incident in 
Indiana which has never before been in 
print. You may then judge whether 
this thirty-three-year-old Roosevelt is a 
Roosevelt indeed. It happened at his 
hotel, directly following an evening 
meeting in the recent Presidential cam- 
paign. The local committee had re- 
mained with him to discuss the political 
situation. 

“Who was the dark-haired chap who 
came up and shook my hands,” the 
Colonel inquired, “and said he had 
served with me overseas?” 

“That was Johnny H .”’ the chair- 
man replied. “He’s a great disappoint- 
ment to the town.” 

“Why?” the Colonel asked. 

“Well,” said the chairman, “Johnny 
was something of a hero over there—a 





real hero, I guess. When he came bacl:, 
the whole town met him at the station. 
We named a park in his honor, electe:| 
him to life membership in the Board o| 
Trade, and gave him a place in one of 
our largest banks. That was a year ago. 
To-day he is back at his old job, in a 
lumber yard, and has dropped complete!) 
out of sight.” 

The young T. R. leaned forward. His 
face was drawn and his lower jaw shot 
out at a familiar angle. 

“And the man is ab-so-lute-ly right!” 
he roared, shaking his fist in the faces 
of the astonished local committee. 

“T have seen that happen too many 
times,” he continued, sharply. “The 
home town of a returned hero usually 
makes a perfect monkey of him. It 
dresses him up in fine clothes, sticks 
him in a place which has no earthly 
relation to anything else he has ever 
done in his life, and then expects him 
to be a success. Nine times out of ten 
the man fails, the town loses interest in 
him, and he slips back into his old rut, 
and very naturally becomes a malcon- 
tent. You are the ones at fault. Instead 
of placing this man in a bank, why 
didn’t you put him in his proper en- 
vironment—set him up in the right way- 
in the right place? Johnny H—— is 
perfectly right in his attitude.” 

That was like his father—but it was 
not imitation. It came spontaneously, 
straight from the heart and shoulder, 
and without fear or favor for his un- 
comfortable hosts. It was the old spirit 
of fair play, the square deal, and tlie 
inherent Roosevelt sympathy for tlie 
under dog. 

“He likes folks,” said Governor Kd- 
win P. Morrow, of Kentucky, after a few 
days spent with the new T. R. in tlie 
campaign. Governor Morrow had seen 
the new T. R. address three large audi- 
ences in a single day. He had seen him 
consent to speak to every way-station 
group of Kentuckians that gathered at 
the rear of his car. He had seen him 
embrace the spare, bewhiskered elders 
of the “moonshine” districts, who still 
cherished the memory of another T. Rh. 
He had seen him urge upon the moun- 
tain women the importance of voting. 
And he had seen him strip off his 
clothes and swim across a river with a 
group of mountain boys for the sheer de- 
light of joining with others in adventure. 

“He likes folks,” the Governor re- 
peated on many occasions, and in these 
few words he had summed up the out- 
standing trait of the new T. R. He does 
like folks. He likes old folks, he likes 
young folks, and he particularly likes 
“just plain folks.” I had the pleasure 
of accompanying the new T. R. througli- 
out a campaign tour covering twenty-one 
States last fall. The most interesting 
period was always the hand-shaking 
that followed the formal programme. It 
was seldom announced that he would 
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shake hands. The process simply broke 
out at the conclusion of the speech, and 
continued until the last person in the 
audience had spoken with him person- 
ally. They would ustally say: 

“I knew your father.” 

It is probable that the young T. R. 
heard that one remark fifty thousand 
times, from fifty thousand individual 
Americans, on that first tour as a politi- 
cal speaker. He heard it from the lips 
of men and women in all walks of life 
and in all parts of the country. Each 
of them said it as though it were being 
said for the first time—eagerly, rever- 
ently, and affectionately—and the young 
T. R. was always glad to hear it. “Isn’t 
that fine?” he would usually exclaiin, 
and he would always inquire where they 
had known him. His inquiry would 
frequently bring forth some _ simple 
reminiscence which was plainly precious 
to the man or woman relating it. 

“Well, now, isn’t that interesting— 
extremely interesting?” the young T. R. 
would reply. Or, “Do you know, I re- 
member father telling us about that at 
home.” In a surprising number of cases 
he would actually recall the incidents 
involved. He would tell how his father, 
back at the White House or Oyster Bay 
after a campaign tour, had spoken of 
the incident at the dinner table. Occa- 
sionally the new T. R. would find a griz- 
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zled citizen who had known his father 
long before he entered the White House. 
To him he would say: “Old Timer, I 
want to talk with you before I go. Come 
around to my hotel.” 

“T, R. LIVES AGAIN” is the headline 
which appeared in a Detroit newspaper 
after the first appearance of the new 
T. R. in that Roosevelt stronghold. 
This newspaper didn’t mean that the 
new T. R. had taken up the Roosevelt 
trail at the exact point where his father 
had left it off. It did mean, though, 
that the new T. R., under the eyes of a 
critical audience, had successfully meas- 
ured up to the Roosevelt tradition. It 
meant that the old Roosevelt spirit, the 
old Roosevelt enthusiasm and “love of 
folks,” lived again in the new T. R., and 
that he was indeed “the worthy son of 
a noble father.” 

This experience was repeated time 
and again on his initial political tour. 
Received everywhere with a _ certain 
skepticism, he won his own way almost 
instantly. This was particularly true of 
his brief swing through the so-called 
Roosevelt country in Montana and North 
Dakota. It is this section of the coun- 
try that claims the elder T. R. for its 
own. It was here that more was de- 
manded of the new T. R. than in any 
other section of the country. And it 
was here that he achieved a genuine 
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triumph. The men of the ranges and 
mines were amazed at the wealth of in- 
formation concerning the early West 
which he had absorbed from his father. 
They were delighted at his intimate ref- 
erence to local traditions and his ability 
to speak their own language. He slipped 
up only once. Arrangements had been 
made for the young T. R. to hunt prairie- 
chickens. He had made the suggestion 
himself by wire, and his first inquiry 
upon reaching the local hotel was about 
the anticipated hunt. “When do we 
start gunning?” he inquired, eagerly. 
Gunning? The prairiemen thought that 
was about the most amusing thing they 
had ever heard. They roared lustily, 
and one of them exclaimed, good- 
naturedly: “You must of got that from 
some of your British buddies, over 
there.” It wasn’t exactly Rooseveltian, 
and it wasn’t at all Western—but they 
forgave him. They forgave him because 
everything else he had done or said 
since arriving had met with their com- 
plete approval. They forgave him par- 
ticularly because of a little incident 
occurring at the railway station. Ar- 
rangements had been made for a parade 
of cowboys astride their ponies to be 
headed by the young T. R. in an ornately 
decorated automobile. 

“Is that for me?” the young T. R. in- 
quired, pointing at the automobile. 

















Paul Thompson 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, JR. (AT THE RIGHT, THE FIRST MAN IN THE COLUMN), MARCHING WITH OTHER VETERANS OF 
THE WORLD WAR IN A CELEBRATION AT THE HOME TOWN OF THE ROOSEVELT FAMILY—OYSTER BAY, NEW YORK 


“He 


already has behind him a 


military record of genuine 


worth” 
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When informed that it was, he promptly 
told the committee that there would be 
no parade unless he were permitted to 
ride a cow-pony. The automobile was 
side-tracked, and the parade, with the 
young T. R. astride of a mud-colored 
bronco, made its way through the cheer- 
ing crowds. 

There is a lot of the old T. R. in the 
new T. R. There is something else be- 
sides. Not for a moment does he forget 
that much of the attention which is 
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given to him is simply through affection 
for his father. -He knows thoroughly 
that he has his own way to make in the 
world, and he intends to do it. He has 
taken a homely motto for his own 
guidance—“Every tub must stand on its 
own bottom.” He has done amazingly 
well at the start. He already has be- 
hind him a military record of genuine 
worth. He has served acceptably as a 
member of the New York State As- 
sembly, «.nd—as he would personally 


point out—he is the father of four ehil- 
dren. To-day, at the age of thirty-three, 
he is Assistant Secretary of the Navy— 
an office in which his father made his 
first appearance in National public life, 
There is no doubt that the new T. k. 
will succeed in his official position, and 
there is no doubt that the public, when 
it finds time to look him up a liitle 
more intimately, will find in him a e¢liar- 
acter which it will come to hold in gen- 
uine affection. 


MILLENNIUM OR ARMAGEDDON 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEMS WHICH FACE THE 
DISARMAMENT CONFERENCES AT WASHINGTON 


VERY day furnishes evidence that 
K the world is awaking to the mo- 

mentous issues challenged by 
President Harding when he summoned 
certain of the Powers to what will be 
known in history as the Washington 
Conference. However this matter now 
proceeds, that invitation, already re- 
corded, must leave the chances of peace 
in the coming years either definitely 
better or definitely worse. For the.Con- 
ference to fail would be serious. In 
1870 Gladstone proposed to France and 
Prussia that they should limit arma- 
ments, but Bismarck refused and war 
followed. In 1898 there was the Czar’s 
rescript, in a similar sense, but the na- 
tions did not heed, and a few years 
later there broke out the Russo-Japanese 
War. At the Hague Conferences dis- 
armament was resisted and Lord Hal- 
dane’s visit to Berlin in 1912 came to 
nothing. Once more, in August, 1914, 
the peace was shattered. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to discuss the Wash- 
ington Conference without a solemn 
sense that here is a drama _ which 
means life or death in its ultimate 
dénoucment, 


RESIDENT HARDING has decided at the 
P outset a point of profound signifi- 
eance. In respect of disarmament, there 
are two schools of thought. The first 
of these maintains that we can, here 
and now, disband our troops and scrap 
our ships, leaving any differences among 
nations to be settled later by negotia- 
tion or some judicial process. It is on 
this theory that the Disarmament Com- 
mission of the League of Nations is pro- 
ceeding with its deliberations at Paris. 
Three sub-committees are at work: the 
first, on the private manufacture and 
traffic in munitions; the second, on the 
right of investigation and international 
control of armaments; and the third, on 
the collection of statistics, showing what 
armaments there are in the world and 
the expenditure upon them. These com- 
mittees are to report by September, and 
one question is whether the information 
so rendered available will be admitted 
at Washington, where the story is that 
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letters from the League of Nations re- 
main unanswered! The attitude of 
many Wilsonian Democrats, as explained 
to me, is that they welcome President 
Harding’s action because, in their view, 
disarmament will be found impossible 
except through: the League. 

According to the second school of 
thought, there must be a settlement of 
outstanding international difficulties if 
the world is to disarm; and for this 
reason President Harding has called for 
two conferences—the first to deal with 
problems of the Pacific, and the second 
with armaments. For the Pacific Con- 
ference, there are invited Britain and 
her Dominions, France, Italy, Japan, 
and China; while Holland, with the 
Dutch Indies, claims a seat. This list 
is criticised because it includes Italy, 
which country has no interests in the 
Far East, while it excludes any Latin- 
American state and Russia. It is, how- 
ever, obvious that the main parties to 
the Conference are the United States 
and Japan, on whose agreement every- 
thing else depends. The Armaments 
Conference, which presumably must 
await the success of the other, will con- 
sist of Great Powers only—the United 
States, Britain, France, Japan, and Italy. 
Once more there are critics who would 
like to see Germany, and even Russia, 
at the table. 


HE aim of the first or Far Eastern 

- Conference is not to deal with the 
late War, which was done ill or well at 
Paris, but to prevent the next war, to 
make peace before war comes, or, as the 
late W. T. Stead would have put it, to 
negotiate before you fight. The nearest 
modern parallel to this gathering has 
been the Congress of Berlin, also sum- 
moned to handle an Eastern question, 
to revise a Treaty of Peace (San 
Stefano), which, like Yap and Shantung, 
was‘unsatisfactory to an English-speak- 
ing -Power—in that case, Britain. In 
Berlin Disraeli attended as Prime Min- 
ister, bringing back peace with honor. 
And if the Irish question is settled, Mr. 
Lloyd George, also Prime Minister, hopes 
to be a delegate—this despite the at- 


tacks of Lord Northcliffe. Indeed, there 
has been the even bolder proposal tiiat 
the Prince of Wales might be allowed a 
seat as “spectator,” which would almost 
necessitate the presence of Prince Hiro- 
hito, of Japan. It is perhaps a safe 
rule to avoid ceremonial innovations 
which might complicate serious busi- 
ness. If he comes across, Mr. Lloyd 
George will of course take some of thie 
risk that proved almost too much for 
President Wilson. Assuming his wel- 
come, we have also to consider under 
what circumstances he will leave for 
home. It was the return journey that 
mattered to the American delegation at 
Paris. It is to be hoped, moreover, that 
invaluable time and strength will not be 
wasted, as in Europe, upon banquets and 
receptions, which should have followed 
the work to be done instead of delaying 
it. 

This will be the first conference of thie 
kind held at Washington or in the at- 
mosphere of the New World. Over 
eables and correspondents there will be 
in this case no censorship. Even pri- 
vate discussions will be made almost 
public next morning. In London this 
prospect has made diplomatists of the 
old school rather nervous, and there has 
been an idea of getting the more awk- 
ward issues out of the way before the 
Conference meets. Washington has ve- 
toed, however, any notion of a formal 
conference in London which might clear 
the ground for events at Washington. 
The Dominion Prime Ministers, now in 
London, are discussing matters among 
themselves. 

It is indicated that President Harding 
will not attend the Conferences, where 
he will be represented by Secretary 
Hughes. As associates of Secretary 
Hughes many distinguished men liave 
been mentioned—Elihu Root, Herbert 
Hoover, Senator Lodge, and so on. Two 
principles are likely to be followed: 
First, that the delegates shall include 
Senators—omitted at Paris; and, sec 
ondly, that among them shall be Demo- 
crats. President Harding knows that, 
after the failure in the United States of 
the Treaty of Versailles, he may Be 
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faced at the Conferences with the ques- 
tion whether (in common parlance) he 
ean “deliver the goods.” Hence his 
determination to have Congress at his 
back from the outset. It has been sug- 
gested that the Conferences might meet 
in the building where Senators have 
their offices, which includes a marble 
hall for caucuses. Provided the acous- 
tics are satisfactory, which I am told is 
doubtful, there might be a tactical ad- 
vantage in having the Conferences at 
the Capitol, under the eye of Congress, 
instead of at the rival end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 


ments here and now, but she prefers 
that Pacific problems be not discussed. 
In other words, her solution for the 
future is peace and the stutus quo. With 
the status quo in the Far East the 
United States is not entirely satisfied 
and Japan is so informed. She answers 
that she must know in advance what 
Far Eastern or Asiatic problems are to 
be put upon the agenda. The reply of 
the United States to this is, at the mo- 
ment, that the agenda will depend on 
the Conference itself. Hence there arise 
the following questions: 

(1) Will the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
come before the Conference or will it be 
denounced in advance? Has it been 
already, in effect, killed by the opposi- 
iion of the British Dominions to the 
British Foreign Office? And what im- 
portance should be attached to the 
opinion of Lord Birkenhead, Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, that the Alliance 
continues automatically for a year from 
June? Can Mr. Lloyd George obtain a 
contrary opinion from his law officers in 
time for the Conference? 

(2) How will the mandate over Yap 
be treated, and with it the whole ques- 
tion of ocean cables, on which the inter- 
national Cable Conference at Washing- 
ton failed to agree? Will the discussion 
be broadened so as to include the Jap- 
anese mandate over other German 
islands north of the equator, and espe- 
cially the fortifications of those islands, 
lying as they do on the routes between 
the United States and the Philippines? 
Will Japan, on her side, then raise the 
question of mandates given to Australia 
for islands south of the equator? And 
how will all this affect the League of 
Nations at Geneva, which authorized the 
mandates? 

(3) Is Japanese sovereignty over 
Korea to be challenged and her adminis- 
tration of that Kingdom, with alleged 
abuses, reviewed? At Washington there 
is an independent Korean Commission. 
How far will Japan ease this aspect of 
the position by pushing home her re- 
forms in Korea and allowing freedom of 
the press, by which alone the sincerity 
of the reforms can be guaranteed to the 
civilized world? 

(4) Is it the intention of Japan to 
evacuate Shantung, absolutely and with- 
out equivocation, leaving to China the 
guardianship of railways and other 
property and confining Japanese: enter- 
prise to the commerce which she shares 


pgm is ready to agree to limit arma- 
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with other nations foreign to China? Is 
China to be given powers to prevent 
Japanese and any other smuggling of 
opium into her territories? 

(5) The Government at Peking will 
be represented at the Conference—to 
quote Mr. Balfour—‘‘as an independent 
Power.” But will President Sun Yat- 
sen, of the Southern Chinese Republic, 
be also recognized? And what is to 
happen about the Siberian Republic, of 
which the capital is Chita? And what 
about Manchuria? Is Japan to retain 
the northern half of Saghalien? 

(6) What is to be the interpretation 
of “the open door’? on which question 
the facts may be, perhaps, briefly ex- 
plained: 

In 1894 the war between Japan and 
China destroyed the prestige of the lat- 
ter Empire. Various European Powers 
—Russia, Germany, and Britain, in par- 
ticular—therefore declared what they 
called “spheres of influence” over large 
areas of the disintegrating country. 
While Japan acquired Formosa, she held 
aloof otherwise from this game of grab 
—perhaps she had then no choice—and 
even supported Secretary Hay when in 
1900 he compelled Europe to acknowl- 
edge the doctrine of “the open door,” 
which means, broadly, the principle of 
equal commercial opportunity in the 
regions under development. At this 
period, therefore, Japan and the United 
States were standing together against 
the exclusive enterprises of the Old 


World, which threatened to shut out 
both of them from the Chinese mar- 
ket. 


In 1905 Japan had beaten Russia and 
acquired Korea. It was no longer a 
question of Europe shutting out Japan, 
but of Japan shutting out everybody 
else; and in 1908, therefore, there was 
the Root-Takahira interchange of notes, 
by which Japan, now becoming pre- 
dominant in the Far East, reiterated to 
the United States her assurance of “the 
open door.” 

In 1914 Europe was paralyzed by war, 


and Japan dispossessed Germany of 
Shantung. Profiting by the confusion, 


she .forced on European belligerents in 
the dark days preceding 1917 a series of 
secret agreements disposing of Far 
Eastern interests to her own advantage, 
and on China she pressed the famous 
Twenty-one Demands, which amounted 
to annexation. Even the United States 
had to concede the Lansing-Ishii notes, 
which added to the doctrine of “the open 
door” the concession that Japan has 
“special interests” in China, due to 
geographical propinquity. The phrase, 
“special interests,” was magnified by 
Japan into “paramount interests” and 
was so translated into Chinese and 
promulgated four days before the date 
of publication agreed with the United 


States. There arise, therefore, the ques- 
tions: 
(1) Are any European Powers still 


bound by secret agreements made with 
Japan during the war? The answer is, 
Presumably not. 

(2) Is China thus bound? Her reply 
is that she signed nothing, save under 
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duress. How, then, is China to be sayeul 
in the future from such compulsion? Is 
the United States ready to help in the 
management of her finances, as tliey 
were managed for sO many years and 
vith such conspicuous fidelity by Sir 
Robert Hart? How are you otherwise 
to lift mandarins above their habitual 
bribery? Is it possible to make the ex. 
isting Consortium of the United States, 
Japan, Britain, France, and Belgium a 
real instrument for extending and unit- 
ing her railways, by which alone China 
can be saved from falling apart, and for 
developing equitably her other = re- 
sources? If China falls a prey to so 

other Power, how is she to be defendec? 
And how are the incalculable mineral! re- 
sources of Siberia to be apportioned’ 


APAN is herself deeply stirred. The 
J militarists, led by Prince Yamagata 
and Admiral Kato, are fighting the 
movement for a broader franchise and 
for disarmament, which has attained 
through the eloquence of Ozaki a most 
formidable impetus. Prime Minister 
Hara wants peace and a measure of 
progress. The masses are tired of taxa- 
tion and conscription and are scanial- 
ized by exposures of graft and bribery 
in high places. And the Emperor is 
relaxing the etiquette which symbolizes 
divine right. 

The question is whether Japan will 
raise the problem of race equality and 
immigration. Her population is increas- 
ing. Where and on what terms may the 
surplus emigrate? If California, British 
Columbia, New Zealand, and Australia— 
even tropical Australia, where white 
men cannot live—are closed, will Jap- 
anese already domiciled in these coun- 
tries at least receive full citizenship 
side by side with the white man? 
Will immigration into the Philippines, 
Hawaii, the Dutch Indies, and Latin 
America continue? And with what op- 
portunities for holding land? If the 
white man has his Monroe Doctrine for 
North and South America, is the yellow 
man to have no Monroe Doctrine for 
eastern Asia? May Japanese penetrate 
China, carrying their flag, or when they 
enter must they leave their flag behind 
them? And is China to come, like In- 
dia and Mesopotamia and Egypt, under 


“Anglo-Saxon” suzerainty? These are 
tremendous and searching questions, 
probing to the very roots of man’s 


rights as man. Provision must be made, 
not indeed for Japan’s imperalism, but 
for the commercial progress and reason- 
able emigration of the Japanese. Other- 
wise the militarists will say—most fool- 
ishly, but none the less plausibly—that 
the only way is war. 


SSUMING a settlement in the Pacific, 
A proposals for disarmament would 
then be in order. For the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan a reduction of 
navies would be immediately possil)le. 
Presumably, the United States would 
modify her battleship programme of 
1916, while Japan would respond wit!) a 
change in her so-called Eight-Eisit 
schedule of battleships and battle-cr:'s- 
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ers. Fortifications rapidly proceeding 
in the Pacific on both sides would cease. 
With regard to the British fleet, the po- 
sition is that the very Navy League, 
organized to promote expansion, is now 
advocating reduction, and for an excel- 
lent reason—Britain has no quarrel 
either with her twenty years’ ally, 
Japan, or with the United States, and 
she does not want the size of her navy 
io become a cause of quarrel. 

On land, the United States and the 
British Empire are already disarmed. 


JUST 
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Canada, for instance, is reducing her 
forces this year from 4,400 to 4,000 
men—this for about seven millions of 
people. Disarmament on land is thus a 
problem, not for those who speak Eng- 
lish, but for the rest of Europe, includ- 
ing Russia, and for Japan. Under what 
guaranties will France and Italy join 
Japan in abolishing conscription? Are 
the United States and Britain prepared 
to give those guaranties? Must there 
be formal treaties or will gentlemen’s 
agreements be sufficiently explicit and 


545 
binding? Will it be necessary to control 
war material, the making of poisons, 
and so on, and, if so, will independent 
nations submit to such supervision of 
industry by. an international commis- 
sion? The war has shown that metals, 
etc., can be thus watched, if society 
thinks it worth while. 

And, finally, will there grow out of 
the Washington Conferences a perma- 
nent Association of Nations which shall 
include the United States and all other 
civilized Powers? 


AS MUCH FUN IN YOUR OWN LITTLE TOWN 


BY ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 

















Courtesy of Community Service 


BY GATHERING TO LISTEN TO A BAND CONCERT OF GOOD MUSIC TOWNSPEOPLE 


INING with Biaggi the other 

night—at Migliore’s, as usual—I 

said: “Bimbo, I’ve often won- 
dered why you Sicilians will consent to 
live packed together on this hideous 
East Side of New York when you grew 
up in charming villages. How can you 
tolerate the city?” 

“Because of its beautiful country life,” 
he replied. 

A great wag is Bimbo, a great lover 
of paradox; Chesterton would adore 
him. Yet reflect. Outside the res- 
taurant a village festa was raging. 
Arches of colored lights spanned Eliza- 
beth Street. American and Italian flags 
Waved everywhere. Confetti rained 
down from roofs, balconies, and fire- 
escapes. Children frolicked on a port- 
able merry-go-round. Paper balloons 
soared aloft. A procession with gay 
banners wormed its way through the 
crowds. Blaring alternately, two Italian 
bands competed for a prize. 

“You see why we like it,” said Bimbo. 
“Big times; play; sociability; friendli- 
hess; everybody a good mixer, just as 
in a Sicilian village. And when we go 


oul into the country, what do we find 
Your country 
to play. 


but eity life? Basta! 


folks don’t know how They 


don’t pull together. They don’t really 
know one another. They’re stiff, like 
uptown people here in New York. 
That’s why we can’t endure living in the 
country. We miss the village jollity of 
this good old East Side.” 

Only that morning I had been reading 
Dr. Warren H. Wilson’s remarks upon 
our so-called country life: ‘No play for 
the children; no recreation for the 
young people; no adequate opportuni- 
ties for acquaintance and marriage,” 
and none for “that satisfaction of the 
social instinct’ which would make the 
village ‘‘a good place to live in.” 

However, I had also been reading 
about Salida, Colorado, “a mining town 
of four thousand people, which to-day is 
putting on grand opera and the finest 
plays in the English language. The 
people are painting their own scenery 
and making their own costumes. Prac- 
tically every citizen of Salida takes part 
in some production, the actors ranging 
from little children to women in their 
seventies.” 

But when I spoke of Salida, Bimbo 
asked, “Who are those people? Ameri- 
cans?” 

T had to tell him: “Well, of a sort. 
Imported, though. People from Mexico, 
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Spain, Italy, Bohemia, and 
Serbia.” 

“There you are!” said he, and, ob- 
viously, there I was. I said, “Bimbo, a 
celebrated American humorist named 
Josh Billings advises, ‘When you argy, 
allus git beat.’” 

Dropping the subject—or, at all 
events, attempting to—I spoke of having 
lately visited a new church uptown to 
examine its exquisitely carved pulpit 
and choir stalls. I was interested be- 
cause I had met the craftsman, who re- 
marked, ‘Perhaps you have seen me 
before, when I lived in Oberammergau, 
and I used to act in the Passion Play 


France, 


there.’ ” 

“Aha!” said Bimbo. “Still getting 
beat!” 

I was. Imagine a Passion Play in 


Spoon River or Gopher Prairie! Why, 
bless you, one might as well suggest 
grand opera for Mechanicsville Junction 
or imagine any typically American vil- 
lage or “tank town” going in spon- 
taneously for “the finest plays in the 
English language” with home-grown 
performers. Our country folks seem 
devoid, not only of the impulse, but of 
the capacity.s As Dr. Wilson puts it: 
“Allowing for some exceptions, not too 
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Courtesy of Community Service 


NEIGHBORS OF 


FOREIGN ORIGIN, AMONG 


THEM CROATIANS, POLES, BUL- 


GARIANS, AND RUSSIANS, GATHER FOR A “COMMUNITY SING” IN A NEW YORK 
TOWN, AND LISTEN TO AN ADDRESS ON AMERICANIZATION 


numerous, it may be said that through- 
out the prosperous and productive farm- 
ing regions of the United States which 
have been settled for fifty years com- 
munity life has disappeared.” 

Not very long ago, Mr. John R. Colter 
found a little town in North Carolina 
“socially poverty-stricken.” It was a cen- 
tury and a half old, so he tells us, and 
“sixty per cent of its white citizens 
were members of five or six families 
who had lived there for generations; 
yet there were persons who did not 
know their own cousins living a few 
rods off. There was no neighborliness, 
no spirit of get-together. The people 
themselves said so.” In the South! It 
sounds almost incredible, especially as 
“the town was isolated by nature and 
had remained so for lack of good roads. 
You might think that a community 
which is visited by a single train and 
single little river boat a day would have 
learned to become socially self-nourish- 
ing. But it had not. Never at any time 
did the people all get together to talk, to 
sing, walk, play, listen-to entertainment, 
or laugh together. Their children did 
not know how to play games and get 
fun out of them—which boded ill for the 
next generation. And thus things had 
been going on in this North Carolina 
town for a long while.” 

It is not-from mere belief in jollity 
for its own sake that one would wish 
to elevate such towns to the Elizabeth 
Street standard. It is from a profound, 
albeit unwilling, belief in the dire and 
woeful result of not elevating them to 
that standard. When a town loses the 
play spirit it loses good fellowship, and 
when it loses good fellowship it loses 
efficiency, and when it loses efficiency it 
loses people. The last Census revealed 
the alarming fact that more than half 
of us now live in cities. What wonder? 
From “dead” towns the younger set 
move away—or the pluckiest of them do. 
\nd you have then a case of “natural 
selection the other end to, a survival of 
the wunfittest.”’ Stick-in-the-muds _ re- 


main, and run the place; or, more prop- 
erly, walk it; or, still more properly, 
“leave it lay.” The church declines. 
Schools decline. The very look of things 
betrays a retrograde movement. Houses 
lack paint. Grounds go ill-kept. On 
every hand there develops a suggestion 
of incompetency and unsuccess. Mean- 
while the individual life grows narrow 
and a little hard, and more and more 
the villagers shrink from one another, 
dislike one another. Of such a town it 
was said, without much exaggeration, 
“This isn’t a community, it is a disease.” 

I lived a year in that town. Its diver- 
sions were prayer-meetings, funerals, 
and fires, with now and then an auction. 
I respected the prayer-meeting. In a 
doleful, tragical way, I respected the 
funerals. They were especially doleful, 
especially tragical. Death, in that town, 
meant loss of population. Nothing was 
growing but the graveyard. And fire 
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meant irreparable loss. A burned build- 
ing was never replaced. But the auc- 
tions—I laugh. Dolefully, it is true; 
yet I laugh. Among my most vivid 
memories is the spectacle of Moe Sykes 
and Sadie Green driving up Bumblebee 
Hill five miles in a pouring rain to look 
on at an auction—and as excited as it 
on their way to a Harvard-Yale Game. 
Poor things, they were recreationall) 
starved! 

Well, as Bimbo might ask (and prob 
ably will when we next meet at 
Migliore’s), what are you going to do 
about it? The problem is not new. 
President Hyde, of Bowdoin, and Presi- 
dent Tucker, of Dartmouth, exploited it 
years ago. President Roosevelt’s Coun- 
try Life Commission plowed the same 
field. And it is years now since we be- 
gan to hear that some astonishing inno- 
vation or other would obligingly Sicilian- 
ize our “socially poverty-stricken” vil- 
lages and small towns. For a time it 
was the telephone. Then it was the 
trolley car. Next it was the motor car. 
A bit later it was the graphophone. 
Later still it was the social settlement. 
But, while all these innovations tended 
to relieve what a peppery person quoted 
by Dr. Wilson terms “the intolerable 
condition of country life,” material kept 
piling up for Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s “Main 
Street.” 

Nevertheless there have been excep 
tions to the general rule of monoton) 
and aching dullness. Dr. Wilson him- 
self admits it. And this morning I have 
been devouring a booklet on “Rural and 
Small Community Recreation,” which 
tells of the exceptions. Some friends of 
mine up in the Metropolitan Tower 
(Community Service, Incorporated, they 
style themselves) prepared this inspir- 
ing little encyclopedia of good times, 
with a view to showing dead-and-alive 
towns how easily they can jollify their 
existence. Moral: Go to it! 

There will be great argument at 
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THIS IS A FREQUENT SCENE IN WASHINGTON PARK PLAYGROUND, CINCIN- 


NATE. ‘THE CHILDREN, SOME OF THEM 


FRESH FROM A SWIM IN THE PARK 


POOL, ARE LISTENING TO THE COMMUNITY SERVICE MAN TELL STORIES 
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Migliore’s next time. I am loaded, if 
not for bear, at least for Bimbo. I shall 
speak of the Saco Valley, where people 
from all the tiny villages assemble at a 
hilarious musical festival, which Kate 
Douglas Wiggin describes as “just a col- 
lection of small country choirs re- 
hearsed separately,” adding: “I have 
never seen enthusiasm equal to it. 
What splendid neighborliness and com- 
radeship, all born of singing together!” 
Can Elizabeth Street beat that? 

Also I shall tell him how “the fam- 
ilies of farmers, fishermen, ship-builders, 
and seamen along the Maine coast drive 
for miles in bad weather so as not to 
miss local rehearsals for the great fes- 
tival in Portiand.” Then I think I shall 
speak of Peterboro, New Hampshire, 
where MacDowell lived and wrote, and 
where “a Community Festival appro- 
priately sings much of his music,” and 
of Lindborg, Kansas, where the towns- 
folk perform Handel’s “Messiah” three 
tines each Easter week, with a chorus 
of five hundred and an orchestra of 
forty. The booklet says: “Each day of 
the week is given over to musical enter- 
iainment by visiting artists, and many 
hundreds of people flock to the little 
town.” A regular festa, non e vero? 

Ifere and there I have marked a pas- 
sage in the book—for example, one 
about a harvest home festival got up by 
the Pennsdale. Rural Progress Associa- 
tion. Great doings! ‘Arrival from out- 
lying districts of men, women, and chil- 
dren by every means of conveyance.” 
Morning of “tether, volley, and play- 
ground ball, potato races and mass play 
for the boys and girls and adults, and 
circle games and story-telling for the 
little tots.” Community luncheon. Then 
“a pageant depicting the history of 
Pennsdale.” Indians, lumberjacks, wood 
maidens in green with wreaths of 
mountain pine, haymakers,  corn- 
huskers, milkmaids, all dressed as Jack- 
o-lanterns. Finally, “imposing four- 
horse wagons loaded with youngsters, 
modern style.” Then speeches and 
prizes, and with “supper under the trees 
and old-fashioned dances on the lawn” 
the close of a holiday gloriously en- 
joyed by “fully three thousand people.” 

I shall point out, moreover, how a 
town here and there secures a perma- 
nent building for its gayeties. One 
such town, thirteen miles from the near- 
est railway station, ‘organized a Com- 
munity Welfare Association and pur- 
chased the country hotel. Provision 
was made for headquarters in the build- 
ing for all the churches and local or- 
ganizations and for reading and game 
rooms. Adequate supervision of the 
house was secured by having the high 
school principal and his family occupy 
the second story. The old barn belong- 
ing to the hotel was rebuilt, and over 
its door may be read in large letters 
‘Community Hall.’” Another instance, 
that of Brimfield, Illinois. There “a 
$30.000 community building has been 
erected. The greater part of the stock 
in this building has been taken by the 
farmers in the outlying districts, each 
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“SCHOOL DAYS” WAS THE TITLE OF THIS SCENE IN A DRAMATIC EVENING 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE LOCAL COMMUNITY SERVICE AT OYSTER BAY, 
LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


share costing $25. The main feature of 
the building is the community theater, 
but by a clever arrangement of floor 
space there is provided room for danc- 
ing, basket-ball, games, gymnasium, 
roller-skating rink, a banquet room, 
parlor, and reception-rooms.” 

And in talking this over with Bimbo 
I shall find a lot to say about Professor 
Arvold, who is booming the Little Coun- 
try Theater. At the North Dakota 
Agricultural College he has been teach- 
ing young fclks to “produce plays which 
they can later take back to their own 
communities.” He teaches them to re- 
make town kalls; to use screen scenery; 
to make use of the simplest materials 
in the most effective way.” As the book- 
let adds, “By such means Mr. Arvold 
is giving farm people what they need— 
more color and romance.” Precisely. 
Under our skins, we are Sicilians, all of 
us. 

Now, I am not for inducing Bimbo to 
desert Elizabeth Street. At Migliore’s 
he is a little ray of sunshine—“il sole 
mio.” Let him remain there. In prin- 
ter language, “Stet!” But he must 
abandon his contention that our country 
life is incurably dull—and so must our 
country folks, especially in towns where 
dullness is leading to worse calamities. 
If I understand those friends of mine 
up yonder in the Metropolitan Tower, at 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York, they 
feel that their work in promoting commu- 
nity recreation the country over means 
to “dead” villages and small towns a new 
lease of life, since playing together for 
the mere fun of the thing is a first step 
toward working together for community 
betterment. Witness this letter from a 
member of the girls’ club started by the 


‘YY. W. C. A. in the little town of. M——: 


“We found that there were great possi- 
bilities for a swimming-pool in a pond 
near town, had it drained, built bath- 
houses, and now the place is a scene of 
great sport. We are planning when win- 
ter comes to have a public skating rink 
there. We worked wonders with our 
abandoned opera house. We cleaned it 


thoroughly and, with a little money 
made selling articles at a bazaar, we put 
in all the paraphernalia found in any 
first-class gymnasium. Our funds were 
so small the problem of heating if 
seemed almost beyond us, but there is 
always a way out. We rented the lower 
floor to a family in poor circumstances, 
giving the rent free in return for the 
care of the furnace and the janitor 
work. 

“In the beginning our elders laughed 
at us, but now they also come. I saw 
three generations on one pole the other 
night, all as happy as larks. We are 
planning to buy chairs and make our 
main hall an auditorium for community 
gatherings. We girls who are home 
from school and who are compelled to 
remain in a small town, with its limited 
environment, are having such good 
times that we wouldn’t live elsewhere 
for the world! We have interested the 
town parents in a sewerage system; we 
have talked paint until three-fourths of 
our houses boast new coats; we have 
clean-up days once a week, and our 
prizes for the best-looking lawns are put- 
ting our town on the map.” 

Just so. And in all likelihood it will 
stay on the map. Towns “die” or dwin- 
dle and sicken—not so much because it 
is difficult to get a living there as be- 
cause it is well-nigh impossible to have 
any fun there. Yet right in those same 
towns all the ingredients of a roaring 
good time exist. Schoolhouses, churches, 
libraries, make excellent community 
centers. Talent abounds. The play 
instinct, long dormant, pops awake once 
you start something. Play, in its turn, 
awakens the social instinct, and socia- 
bility makes possible a concerted move- 
ment for progress and uplift, and the 
movement goes on until, to borrow a 
phrase from Dr. Wilson, there develops 
“a community to which people belong 
with some pleasure and pride,” and, re- 
versing the usual formula, cry, “Wel- 
come to our village!” adding, heartily, 
“We wouldn’t live elsewhere for the 
world!” 
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rom Mrs. A. Price, Gibbs, Idaho . 
BEAUTY SPOT ON THE WHITE RIVER IN ARIZONA 


This river, little known to the angler, is for the most part a series of cascades fed by the melting 
snows of the White Mountains. The elevation in this locality ranges from 3,750 feet to 9,000 feet 

















From Junetta G. McGregor, Athol, Mass. 
A TYPICAL MEXICAN DWELLING AT GILA FARMS, NEW MEXICO 
The huge rafters or tree trunks projecting at the front run to the rear of the house. The walls 
consist of logs and adobe mud used as cement. The interior has no light except for that occa- 
sionally allowed to enter through hinged wooden windows about a foot square. In cold weather 
these are always shut tight. Snakes delight to dwell in the darkness and crevices between logs. 
(me was coiled around a rafter near dhe entrance and the visitors who took the picture kept their 
eyes on him as they slipped into the house. The inmates are friendly to these reptiles, for they 
are the best mouse-traps in existence 
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THE BOOK TABLE 


SOME SINGINS JOHNSONS 


BY ROBERT T. KERLIN 


AN any good thing come out of 
Missouri? Surely not a prophet! 
Well, then, perhaps a poet—since 

nature is freakish. Else how should 
there be poets at all? And verily comes 
there one, in singing robes, and sable, 
modestly offering “‘“Songs of My People.” ! 
And it is thus he introduces his people: 
My people laugh and sing, 
And darce to death,— 
None imagining 
The heartbreak under breath. 


Is it not a proof of the true verse art- 
ist that these four lines are permitted 
to go as an entire poem? And here is 
another like unto it: 

We have fashioned laughter 
Out of tears and pain, 

But the moment after, 
Pain and tears again. 


The singer is Charles Bertram John- 
son, and this is in brief his life-story: 
Born at Callao, Missouri, October 5, 
1880, of a Kentucky mother and a Vir- 
ginia father, he attended a one-room 
school “across the railroad track,” 
where-—-who can explain this?—he was 
“introduced to Bacon, Shakespeare, and 
the art of rhyming.” It reads like an 
old story. Some freak of a schoolmaster 
whose head is filled with useless lore— 
poetry, tales, and such stuff—nurturing 
a child of genius into song. But it was 
Johnson’s mother who was the great in- 
fluence in his life. She was an “adept 
at rhyming” and “she initiated me into 
the world of color and melody’—so 
writes our poet. It is always the 
mother. Then, by chance, he learns of 
Dunbar and his poetry. The ambition 
to be a poet of his people like Dunbar 
possesses him. He knows the path to 
that goal is education. He therefore 
makes his way to a little college at 
Macon, Missouri, from which, after five 
years, he is graduated—without having 
received any help in the art of poetry, 
however. Two terms at a summer 
school and special instruction by corre- 
spondence seem to have aided him here, 
or to have induced the belief that he 
had been aided. For twenty-odd years 
he followed the profession of teaching. 
For ten years of that period he also 
preached. His entire energies are now 
spent in the preacher’s profession; he 
is at present pastor of the Second Bap- 
tist Chureh at Moberly, Missouri. 

Teacher, preacher, poet; learning, re- 
ligion, and song, anciently one, again 
are found in union, as they should be. 

The fact is Mr. Johnson is not at all 
given to preaching in verse. His sole 
aim is beauty—he assures me it is 
truth. Perhaps we are only using differ- 
ent words. The philosophy of Keats is 
true in the highest realm of thought. 

Perhaps it was -the poet’s dialect 


‘Songs of My 


People. By Charles Bertram 
Johnson. 


The Cornhill Company, Boston. 


pieces that suggested to him the title he 
has given his little book. These pieces 
seem to me to be strong in character 
delineation and to fuse humor and 
pathos, as genius is wont to do when 
genius dwells with a kindly heart. But 
perhaps also he was thinking of his two 
long odes, “The Mantle of Dunbar” and 
“Ode to Booker Washington.” These 
are nobly pitched and _ well-sustained 
odes. Another poet of his race—Roscoe 
C. Jamison—he has also commemorated 
in “Lacrime A®tthiopie.” One stanza 
will represent the fluent melody of the 
verse: 
Too soon is hushed his silver speech, 
The music dies upon the lute, 
The cadence falls beyond our reach; 
Too soon the Poet's lips are mute. 


I do not wish to maintain that this 
poetry is great—only that it is genuine. 
“Out in Chicago” is another singing 
Johnson, christened Fenton. His voice, 


too, is authentic. They are brot''ers 
only after the spirit, and as unlike 
as brothers sometimes are. He has 


flung out his banner twice to the world: 
“A Little Dreaming”’* (1914) and “Vis- 
ions of the Dusk” (1915). Modest 
enough, these inscriptions. 

Fenton Johnsons songs blossom out 
of the old plantation “spirituals” of the 
slaves. Io you, good reader, know 
about those “spirituals’? They are one 
of the most wonderful melodic achieve- 
ments of our race: quaint, rude, primi- 
tive, pathetic beyond parallel, inexpres- 
sibly appealing; a people’s ‘“‘canticles of 
faith and woe,” to change one word in a 
famous line. Fenton Johnson’s melo- 
dies suggest these classics. Here is 
one: 

I PLAYED ON DAVID’S HARP 
A Negro Spiritual 

Last night I played on David’s harp, 

IT played on Little David’s harp 

The gospel tunes of Israel; 

And all the angels came to hear 

Me play those gospel tunes, 

As the Jordan rolled away. 


The angels shouted all the night 
Their “Glory, hallelujah” shout; 

Old Gabriel threw his trumpet down 
To hear the songs of Israel, 

On mighty David's harp, 

As the Jordan rolled away. 


When death has closed my weary eyes 

T'll play again on David’s harp 

The last great song in life’s brief 

book; 

And all you children born of God 

Can stop a while and hear me play, 

As the Jordan rolls away. 

Fenton Johnson is an unrivaled melo- 
dist. His harp has many strings, and 
there is no other harp exactly like it. 
One may like the musie or not. If one 
does not like it, however, it will prob- 
ably be because of its strangeness. One 


2A Little Dreaming. By Fenton Johnson. 
The Peterson Linotyping Company, Chicago. 


has had no experience of anything like 
it. Better incomplete success, I say, in 
something peculiarly one’s own than 
perfect strains of music long familiar. 
I cannot hope to represent the full range 
of Fenton Johnson’s harp here, but, in- 
stead of several short melodies, I will 
give achan which has some length, and 
more than .ts music to commend it: 


THE NEW DAY 

From a vision red with war I awoke 
and saw the Prince of Peace hov- 
ering over No Man’s Land. 

Loud the whistles blew and thunder 
of cannon was drowned by the 
happy shouting of the people. 

From the Sinai that faces Armaged- 
don I heard this chant from the 
throats of white-robed angels: 


Blow your trumpets, little children! 

From the East and from the West, 

From the cities in the valley, 

From God's dwelling on the mountain, 

Blow your blast that Veace might 
know ée 

She is Queen of God’s great army. 

With the crying blood of millions 

We have written deep her name 

In the Book of all the Ages: 

With the lilies in the valley, 

With the roses by the Mersey, 

With the golden flower of Jersey 

We have crowned her smooth young 
temples. 


Where her footsteps cease to falter 
Golden grain will greet the morning, 
Where her chariot descends 

Shall be broken down the altar 

Of the gods of dark disturbance. 
Never more shall men Know suffering, 
Never more shall women wailing 
Shake to grief the God of Heaven. 
From the East and from the West, 
From the cities in the valley, 

From God’s dwelling on the mountain, 
Little children, blow your trumpets! 


From Ethiopia, groaning *’neath her 
heavy burdens, I heard the music 
of the old slave songs. 

I heard the wail of warriors, dusk 
brown, who grimly fought the 
fight of others in the trenches of 
Mars. 

I heard the plea of blood-stained men 
of dusk and the crimson in my 
veins leapt furiously. 


Forget not, O my brothers, how we 
fought 

In No Man’s Land that peace might 
come again! 

Forget not, O my brothers, how we 
gave 

Red blood to save the freedom of the 
world! 

We were not free, our tawny hands 
were tied; 


But Belgium’s plight and Serbia’s 
woes we shared 

Each rise of sun or setting of the 
moon. 

So when the bugle blast had called us 
forth 

We went not like the surly brute of 
yore; 

But, as the Spartan, proud to give the 
world 


The freedgm that we never knew nor 
shared. 
These chains, O brothers mine, have 
weighed us down 
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As Samson in the temple of the gods; 

I'nloosen them and let us breathe the 
air 

That makes the goldenrod the flower 

of Christ. 

we have been with thee 

Man's Land, 

Through lake of fire and down to Hell 

itself; 

And now we ask of thee our liberty, 

(ur freedom in the land of Stars and 

Stripes. 

But I must dismiss this melodist and 
introduce another—this time a woman. 
A bit of her verse will best serve: 

The dreams of the dreamer 
Are life-drops that pass 
The break in the heart 
To the Soul’s hour-glass, 


lor in No 


The songs of the singer 
Are tones that repeat 

The cry of the heart 
Till it ceases to beat. 

The author’s name is Georgia Douglas 
Jonnson and her book of lyrics is en- 
titled “The Heart of a Woman.”* Truly 
it seems to be such—a heart that has 
known its. Gethsemane, its garden of 
sorrow. The phantom happiness has 
aye fled before it, “along the trail of 
destiny:” 

What need have I for memory, 

When not a single flower 
Has bloomed within life’s desert 
For me, one little hour? 
What need have I for memory, 
Whose burning eyes have met 
The corse of unborn happiness 
Winding the trail regret? 


Mrs. Georgia Douglas Johnson was 
born in Atlanta, Georgia, and received 
her academic education in Atlanta Uni- 
versity and a musical education at Ober- 
lin. She now lives in Washington, D. C. 
She is at the beginning of her career 
as an author. A second book of lyrics, 
under the title of “An Autumn Love 
Cycle,” will soon appear from the press. 

“Wisdom’s cruelty’—the phrase is 
hers, an@ it reveals at what cost illu- 
sions have been slain, illusions that have 
left a woman’s heart “unanswered and 
alone.” One boon only has this bruised 
heart, and that is forgetfulness. This 
lyric is entitled ““Peace:” 

I rest me deep within the wood, 

Drawn by its silent call; 
Far from the throbbing crowd of man 
On nature's breast I fall. 


My couch is sweet with blossoms fair, 
A bed of fragrant dreams; 

And soft upon my ear there falls 
The lullaby of streams. 


The tumult of my heart is stilled, 
Within this sheltered spot, 

Deep in the bosom of the wood, 
Forgetting, and—forgot. 


These lyrics are the melodious tears 
of a heart overfull—tears that “fall in 
the heart like rain.” What are the ex- 
periences and what the conditions of life 
which make a soul “try to forget it has 
dreamed of stars”? The tragedy is as 
deeply concealed as in “Smothered 
Fires:” 


Heart of a Woman. By Georgia Doug 
The Cornhill Company, Boston, 
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A woman with a burning flame 
Deep covered through the years 

With ashes—ah! she hid it deep, 
And smothered it with tears. 

Sometimes a baleful light would rise 
From out the dusky bed, 

And then the woman hushed it quick 
To slumber on, as dead. 

At last the weary war was done, 
The tapers were alight, 

And with a sigh of victory 
She breathed a soft—good-night! 


Without one word or hint of race in 
all the book there is yet between its 
covers the unwritten, unwritable trag- 
edy of that borderland race which knows 
not where it belongs in the world. A 
sadder book has not appeared among us. 

I am folding up my little dreams 
Within my heart to-night, 

And praying I may soon forget 
The torture of their sight. 


So this woman of the broken heart 
clasps the covers of her book, baffled by 
the eternal mystery. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 

ROGUES AND COMPANY. By Ida A. R. Wylie. 
The John Lane Company, New York. $1.75. 

Just for sheer amusement this irre- 
sponsible and lively story is capital. It 
is farce rather than comedy, but it is 
farce very well carried out and with 
many a laugh in it. Queer situations 
arise out of the plight of a man who 
has absolutely lost the memory of his 
past, who is convinced against his will 
that he is two or three different men 
and has to shoulder their wrong-doings 
and enter into their troubles. 

THREE LOVING LADIES. By the Honorable 
Mrs. Dowdall. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, $2. 

There is something that reminds one 
of the leisurely and quietly satirical 
manner of Jane Austen in this story of 
English social and philanthropic circles 
in a second-class city. It is very far 
from exciting, but it has a gentle sense 
of humor, and more than most novels it 
deals with motive and personal traits 
rather than with what is unusual and 
extreme in life. Its women especially 
have marked individuality. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


ROMANCE OF AMERICAN LIFE AND PROG- 
RESS (THE). By Rev. Robert Lee Webb, 
S.T.M. The Judson Press, Philadelphia. 


People who are tired of pessimistic fore- 
casts as to America’s future will find com- 
fort and suggestion in the facts and reflec- 
tions contained in these short chapters. 
SALVAGING OF CIVILIZATION (THE). 

H. G. Wells. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

There are three modern English au- 
thors who are sometimes classed to- 
gether because they are radical in their 
thinking, entertaining in their expres- 
sion, and write philosophy and fiction 
with equal facility: Chesterton, Shaw, 
and Wells. But Chesterton is a stalwart 
believer in the established order; Shaw, 
a critic who believes in nothing, not 
even in himself; and Wells, a religious 
prophet. He believes in God, hell, 
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heaven, sin, and repentance, though | 
is quite unlike the religious prophets 
the -past. His Invisible God bears 
resemblance to the just but pitile, 
Jehovah of Jonathan Edwards, or 1) 
“Infinite and Eternal Energy” of Her 
bert Spencer, or the “Father Man” »j 
Professor Clifford; his hell is not a tor- 
menting flame in a future inquisition, 
but the tormenting hate and greed of 
modern life; his heaven is not a-ceies- 
tial city “far, far away,” but an eartiily 
heaven which we are to make out of this 
earthly hell; repentance is “a bold re- 
construction of the outlook upon life of 
hundreds of millions of minds;” and 
the condition of the world’s salvation is 
“an understanding of and a will for a 
single world government.” To the expo- 
sition of this “plan of salvation,” what 
it is, what is the necessity for it, how it 
can be brought about, his latest volume 
is devoted. It possesses both the clear. 
ness and the vigor which generally 
characterize the writings of an egotist 
who is quite sure that he possesses a 
panacea for the ills that flesh is heir to 
and is eager to make the world listen to 
his message. The value of his panacea 
we do not here consider, but we com- 
mend his book as worth reading by any 
moral teacher who is oppressed by pres- 
ent world conditions and is open tu a 
consideration of proposed remedies, 
whether true or false. 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

STORY OF A THOUSAND-YEAR PINE (THE). 

Illustrated. By Enos A. Mills. Houghton 

Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Mr. Mills is well known as a popu- 
larizer of what we have come to call 
“nature study.” Especially has he done 
much to make us acquainted with the 
Rocky Mountain region. This exqui- 
sitely printed little volume tells us in 
particular about the southern Rockies 
and in very particular about the cliff- 
dwellers’ Mesa Verde, which stands at 
the corners of four States. The story 
of a “Thousand-Year Pine” is that of a 
venerable yellow-pine tree which Mr. 
Mills discovered within sight of the 
Mesa Verde. No one can read the story 
without some instantly keener apprecia- 
tion of our natural resources and of the 
spiritual as well as of the material 
necessity of their conservation. 

TAMING NEW GUINEA. By C. A. W. Monck- 
ton. The John Lane Company, New York. $. 

The title hardly gives a fair idea of 
the entertaining quality of this narra- 
tive. It abounds in curious experiences 
in sport, in work, and with odd charac- 
ters among the natives and the white 
men. In parts it is as exciting as a 
plot story. It will certainly please 
lovers of adventure in new countries. 


TOUR IN A DONKEY-CART (A). By Frances 
Jennings. Illustrated. The John Lane 
Company, New York. 7.50. . 


Here is the strange, sad story of a 
crippled girl of imagination and latent 
genius. Her letters and drawings re- 
flect the pathetic background of her life. 
The narrative grips one and the pictures 
are full of a strange power, though they 
cannot be said exactly to ustrate the 
“tour in a donkey cart.” 
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AN ANCIENT APARTMENT- 

HOUSE OF A THOUSAND 
ROOMS 


BY ROBERT H. MOULTON 


OMPLETE and indisputable evidence 
C of an apartment building of a 
thousand rooms which, in the belief 
of archeologists of the American School 
of Research, was occupied more than 
a thousand years ago by a vanished 
race has recently been unearthed in 
vhat is known as Chaco Canyon, New 
Mexico. 

In recent years the desert sands have 
been swept aside in Chaco Canyon, re- 
vealing one wonder after another. But 
the greatest *wonder of all was found 
last summer in Chettro Kettle, a section 
of Chaco Canyon. Here was disclosed, 
after a vast amount of excavation, the 
walls of a huge structure which, en- 
tirely buried for centuries, would oc- 
cupy two large blocks if set down in a 
modern American city. In these walls 
are fifty million pieces of quarried 
stone, not to mention thousands of logs, 
poles, and slabs which were evidently 
cut in distant forests, transported by 
lan power, and set in their respective 
places with the aid of stone implements. 

While the work of excavation in 
Chettro Kettle has proceeded far enough 
io show the size, general shape, and 
some of the details of construction of 
this amazing structure, it is estimated 
that five years more will be required to 
complete the job. Enough evidence is 
already at hand, however, to demon- 
strate the marvelous constructive abil- 
ity of the ancient but unknown race 
that was responsible for the building. 

In enduring residential architectural 
qualities this race attained to levels not 
surpassed by the architects of the an- 
cient world, for here is a_ building 
which, abandoned, unroofed, and in 
many places exposed to the elements, 
stands as very few specimen walls in 
any land have withstood the ages. 
Archeologists say that in wall con- 
struction the Chaco builders were un- 
surpassed and that it is doubtful if our 
modern masonry will be as enduring. 

From their observations at Chettro 
Kettle the scientists in charge of the 
work of excavation are convinced that 
the people who lived there were a race 
that matured in its culture without 
serious interruption and that mysteri- 
ously went into oblivion at the summit 
of its civilization. There is no evidence 
here of a decaying civilization, such as 
may be seen in sections of the Rio 
Grande Valley to-day. On the other 
hand, while all signs point to the fact 
that abandonment came at the full tide 
of life, there is nothing to indicate sud- 
den destruction, a fact which makes the 
disappearance of this race more mys- 
terious than ever. 

It is hoped that somewhere within 
the ruins of Chettro Kettle something 
may be found which will tell the name 
and something of the blood, language, 
and cultural potentialities of these re- 
Markable people. All that is known 
how is that the community consisted of 
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SECTION SHOWING VARIOUSLY WALLED SPACES OF THE GREAT APARTMENT-HOUSE 


approximately ten thousand people and 
that they cultivated some three thou- 
sand acres of land. 

Excavation shows that the building 
had a curved front seven hundred feet 
long, with a massive central axis and 
rooms on either side. Looking down 
into the excavated portions of the ruins, 
one gets an excellent idea of the knowl- 
edge of construction possessed by these 
people who lived more than a thousand 
years ago. Reinforcement of partition 
walls was frequently gained by embed- 
ding timbers in the masonry, just as 
the concrete walls of to-day are re- 
inforced by iron rods. 

Floors and ceilings were constructed 
by first laying heavy supporting timbers 
across from wall to wall. Upon these 
were laid smaller logs, placed closely 
side by side; over these came thin cedar 
slabs, next a layer of cedar bark, and 
finally a solidly packed layer of earth. 
Some of the rooms show a remarkable 
state of preservation of both masonry 
and timber. Excavation in the inner 
court revealed an amazing labyrinth of 
kivas, cists, shafts, and variously walled 
spaces, and it is probable that further 
excavation will bring to light equally 
surprising discoveries. 


THE LUMBER COST OF A 
MILLION HOMES 


BY ARTHUR NEWTON PACK 


HE recently published report of the 
Senate Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion and Production states that in this 
country we are actually short one mill- 
ion dwellings. What are we going to do 
about it? We first began to drop behind 
in 1914, then came our own participation 
in the war, and then that long wait for 
a fall in the price of building materials. 
That deficit of one million houses is the 
result. 
We are told that merely to keep even 
with our building needs and not fall 


further behind will take about half our 
annual lumber production. The other 
half of our annual production goes into 
such articles as boxes, ties, freight ear 
construction, furniture, vehicles, and to 
the agricultural trade. It is estimated 
that more than as much again will be 
required to make up the million dwell- 
ing deficit—upwards of twenty billion 
board feet. Twenty billion feet means 
about four thousand square miles to be 
cut—a solidly forested area almost as 
large as the entire State of Connecticut. 
- Theoretically we have sufficient excess 
sawmill capacity to produce that extra 
twenty billion within a single year, but 
such overwhelming demand as would be 
the result of an attempt to catch up too 
suddenly would so strain the machinery 
of marketing and production as to force 
up lumber prices to the point where the 
demand would automatically extinguish 
itself. 

Although lumber prices have already 
fallen considerably, they are still about 
eighty per cent higher than in 1914, 
and many prospective home-builders 
are still waiting. What makes up this 
cost which they must pay? In so far 
as the general level of all prices has 
risen, the costs of opening up timbered 
areas, logging railway construction, log- 
ging itself with all its modern scientific 
equipment, sawing with its heavy depre- 
ciation charges to cover scrapping of the 
mill when the timber is gone, drying, 
planing, and marketing have necessarily 
kept pace. But the increase in the price 
of lumber has at times been more rapid 
than that for other prices. Some raise 
the hue and cry of a “lumber trust’ 
turning the exhaustion of our forests to 
its own account and making immense 
profits thereby. Practically, however, 
this rapid depletion of our forest re- 
sources affects prices much more di- 
rectly. First, it forces the lumberman 
to seek his timber farther away from 
existing railways, higher up the moun- 
tainsides, or on rougher ground, where 
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it takes more machinery and more labor 
to harvest the timber crop. Costs are 
higher in proportion. 

But as each new timbered area be- 
comes exhausted, not only is the lumber- 
man forced to take his timber from 
locations less favorable to himself and 
at greater expense, but also his whole 
industry gradually drifts farther away 
from the center of population of the 
country, farther away from the ulti- 
mate market. Here is a case where the 
consumer literally has to “pay the 
freight.” The center of population, ac- 
cording to our recent Census, is in 
southeastern Indiana. Even as far back 
as 1914 eighteen to twenty per cent of 
our total annual lumber consumption 
was supplied by Washington and Ore- 
gon, two thousand miles away. Califor- 
nia, Idaho, and Montana have also 
furnished a very substantial percentage. 
We use every year altogether about 
forty billion board feet, which means 
that we pay an annual freight bill of 
over a million dollars. Here in the East 
nearly half of what we pay for a thou- 
sand feet of lumber is for freight alone 

An element of price often overlooked 
is that of time consumed in preparing 
the article for consumption. For lum- 
ber it is the time elapsing during the 
cycle of stump to consumer, for until 
the actual use of the wood for the pur- 
pose intended it represents the contin- 
ued investment of capital. When the 
mill is near the ultimate market, that 
time is short and the interest earned by 
the capital is small; but as the supply 
of timber becomes exhausted and more 
remote sources must be utilized, time 
becomes an ever more important factor. 
A shipment of fir flooring from Seattle 
destined for New York may be origi- 
nally valued at $55 per thousand feet. 
When it reaches New York eight or ten 
weeks later, it must be worth almost a 
dollar a thousand more just to take care 
of the interest on the money invested. 

The fourth way in which depletion of 
our timber supply affects prices is 
through waste. When a tree is felled, 
about thirteen per cent of it is left to 
rot as stump, top, and branches; at the 
sawmill, in spite of most modern 
methods, about forty-three per cent of it 
goes into sawdust, bark, outside pieces 
or slabs, ete.; about two per cent dis- 
appears in seasoning or drying; if the 
lumber is planed, three per cent more 
goes into refuse. We get only about 
forty per cent in real lumber. And this 
is no extreme case. In the new logging 
operations of the West whole trees less 
than twenty inches in diameter are 
pulled down in getting out the larger 
logs and left there to rot, just because 
the cost of transportation to the mill 
is more than the price the lumber would 
bring. As high as thirty-five per cent 
of the total stand of timber on a given 
tract of forest is thus wasted outright, 
to begin with. We cannot blame the 
lumbermen, for if they were made to 
utilize every tree the cost of lumber 
would have to be much higher than we 
have ever seen it. Nor would it help 


if those smaller trees were left stand- 
ing, as they were never rooted to with- 
stand wind and 


the first storm which 
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obtained headway in the partially cut 
forest would surely blow them over. 
But if that same small timber grew in 
Pennsylvania, New York, or New Eng- 
land not a tree would be wasted. Fur- 
thermore, its very branches would be 
utilized as fire-wood and its mill waste 
as fuel or for pulp manufacture. What 
a difference there is between the lumber 
industry and the packing industry! 
There is hardly a part of the slaugh- 
tered animal that is not put to some 
practical use; pepsin, lard, oleomar- 
garine, fertilizer, soap, buttons, pipe- 
stems, combs, and gut strings are a few 
of the by-products of a packing-house. 
In France a tree also is utilized to the 
very last twig. But France is compara- 
tively small, the center of population is 
not far distant from the forests, and the 
problem is consequently different. In 
what remains of our Eastern forests, 
where transportation costs do not eat up 
values, we obtain a far closer utilization 
of timber by-products. Wood pulp, rail- 
way ties, fence posts, boxes, lath, shin- 
gles, spools, matches, excelsior, shavings, 
resin, turpentine, wood alcohol, and tan- 
ning liquors may all be obtained from 
the parts of trees unsuitable for the 
manufacture of lumber. But for ninety 
per cent of our entire annual cut of tim- 
ber, produced as it is far from populous 
centers and convenient markets for by- 
products, lumber alone must pay all 
costs. Probably there is no other way in 
which the depletion of our timber re- 
sources reacts so strongly to raise the 
price the consumer has to pay as in pre- 
venting the practical utilization of waste. 

We might still be inclined to discount 
the effect of this law of exhaustion in 
our own country were it not for the 
absolutely analogous situation of our 
neighbor, Canada. We import, largely 
from her, a billion and a quarter feet of 
lumber and logs, two billion shingles, 
and many other wood products annu- 
ally. Canada has perhaps been even 
before us in realizing the situation, and 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec are 
already taking steps to place the cutting 
of timber upon a more efficient and less 
wasteful basis, even with the certainty 
of increasing present lumber and pulp- 
wood prices. There are now those who 
can even foresee the wiping out within 
comparatively few years of the hitherto 
considered limitless forests of British 
Columbia unless steps are taken to 
eliminate waste and provide for suff- 
cient reforestation. 

Besides having our own houses to 
maintain and a million extra homes to 
build, China, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, as well as many European nations, 
look to us for their future lumber sup- 
ply. Although as yet we do not export 
more than about three per cent of our 
annual production, it is well known that 
were it not for the heavy discount on 
European money nearly every nation of 
Europe would be flooding us with orders. 

It is true that all prices fluctuate with 
changing general economic conditions, 
but every tendency in the lumber indus- 
try itself is upward, not down. The 
nearer we come to the exhaustion of our 
forests, the higher will be the price that 
we will have to pay. 
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mR Paut DuKES was knighted for his 
S services as a British secret agent 
during the war. He was living in Petro- 
grad at the outbreak of the war; unabk 
to pass his physical examination re- 
quired by the army, he volunteered fo: 
the British Secret Service, and was as 
signed to fill the place of a secret agen! 
who had recently been murdered by thie 
Bolsheviki. He went to work in a Rus- 
sian munition factory, and was subse- 
quently drafted into the Red army. He 
developed a valuable courier service and 
sent important information out of Rus- 
sia. The July issue of the “Atlantic 
Monthly” contains his article “The 
Secret Door,” which describes some of 
his extraordinary adventures. 
_ LyNbDE Harrr has been on tlie 
staff of the Boston “Transcript,” 
and “Literary Di- 


Chicago “Tribune,” 


gest.” 





OBERT H. Movt- 

TON has contrib- 
uted extensively to 
American and _ for- 
eign periodicals, and 
many of his articles 
have been illustrated 
with photographs 
taken by himself. 
He was born in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, for- 
ty years ago, and is 
a graduate of Colum- 
bia University. He 
has written librettos 
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, for a number of 
/ | es . tt) musical comedies. 
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RTHUR Newron Pack is the son of 


Charles Lathrop Pack, President of 
the American Forestry Association, who 
has frequently contributed to The 
Outlook. Mr. Pack is a graduate of 
Williams College and attended the Har- 
vard School of Business Administration. 
He was secretary to Frank Scott, first 
Chairman of the General Munitions 
Board and the War Industries Board 
during the war. Since the war he has 
spent considerable time in British Co- 
lumbia studying the timber situation. 


P W. WILSson, a frequent contributor 
eto The Outlook, and formerly a 
member on the Liberal side of England's 
House of Commons, has, as American 
correspondent of the London “Daily 
News,” been’ interpreting American 
points of view to English readers; and, 
like other Englishmen, seems to have 
the capacity of interpreting American 
points of view to American readers. 


_— THOMAS KeERLIN lives in Lex- 
ington, Virginia; was educated at 
Central College, Johns Hopkins, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Yale; and was a 
chaplain in the Spanish-American War. 
He has taught at Yale and in the A. E. 
F. University of Beaune, France, in 1919. 
A writer of verse himself, he has the in- 
sight to perceive the soul in writers of 
another race. 
—— VERNON is a newspaper corre 
spondent in Washington, D.C. He 
learned his trade as a reporter in Seat- 
tle. 
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The secret the shoemaker revealed to this 
boy is revealed to you by Dr. Eliot of 
Harvard in a free booklet. 
wt now. 


Send for 





The Old Shoemaker Who 
Advised David Lloyd George 


you read a speech of David Lloyd 
George and you say : 

* How did he learn to think so clearly 
and express himself with such power? 
What college did he attend ?” 

His college was the cobbler shop in a 
little village in Wales ; his teachers were 
his uncle the cobbler—and a few really 
worth-while books. 

It was those books wisely selected for 
him and systematically read, that gave 
Lloyd George his start. 

Think of this. }ow have probably read 
more books thin Lloyd George ever saz in 
his early years. Yet your reading has 
given you only a smattering of knowledge; 
while his reading gave him the richest 
gift in the world—the power to think 
clearly and to express himself well. 


\ JHY not decide to-day to stop wast- 
ing your reading hours? Why 

not say : 
“From now on I will read only the 





We invite you to have 
a copy of this— 


New FREE 
BOOKLET 


gives Dr. Eliot’s own 
plan of reading 


Just send coupon for your copy 
to-day 


—_— 


Send for this FREE BOOK 


books that will build me into a more suc- 
cessful man or woman; the books that 
have proved their building power in 
other lives.” 

You can do it, if you will. You need 
not wander aimlessly among the 4,500,000 
books that have been printed. Your 
reading problem has been solved; the 
solution is contained in a free booklet 
which every ambitious man and woman 
should own. It is called * Fifteen Min- 
utes a Day ” and tells the whole story of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


The Fascinating Path to a Liberal Education 


Every well-informed man and woman 
should at least know something about 
this famous library. 
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By mail, absolutely free and without obliga- 
tion, send me the little guidebook to the most 
famous books in the world, describing Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and contain- 
ing the plan of reading recommended by Dr. 
Eliot of Harvard. 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. 

Eliot has put into his Five-Foot Shelf 
“the essentials of a liberal education,” 
how he has so arranged it that even 
“fifteen minutes a day” are enough, 
how in pleasant moments of spare time, 
by using the reading courses Dr. Eliot 
has provided for you, you can get the 
knowledge of literature and life, the 
culture, the broad view-point that every 
university strives to give. 
“For me,” wrote one man who had sent 
in the coupon, “ your little free book meant 
a big step forward, and it showed me 
besides the way to a vast new world of 
pleasure.” 


Every reader of Z%e Outlook is invited 
to have a copy of this handsome and en- 
tertaining little book. It is free, will be 
sent by mail, and involves no obligation 
of any sort. Merely clip the coupon and 
mail it to-day. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


New York 


Publishers of Good Books since 1875 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 


416 West 13th Street, New York 
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Tours and Travel 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 





AMERICAN TRAVEL 


Independent travel to the West and Eastern and Ca- 
nadian points. Itineraries submitted. Inclusive price. 
THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65 A Franklin St. - - ~- BOSTON 








by sump- 


CLARK’S 17th Orient Cruise 


tuous 
8.5. Empress of Scotland, 25,000 gross pone, 
18 days in Egypt and Pale estine, etc. Feb. 4 
1922; 63 days #600 up, including shore 
excursions, hotels, guides, drives, fees, etc. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, N. Y. 


Travel With Us To 


EGYPT GREECE 
PALESTINE ITALY 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 
ROUND THE WORLD 
Small groups, scholarly leader- 
ship and interesting itineraries. 
Write for further details to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 


WEST OF ’FRISCO 


A superb Around the World Tour 
Sept., 1921—Apr., 1922. $5,215. 
THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65 A Franklin St. - - - ton 






























RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
pass TOURS & CRUISES 


Tours of Luxury 


ROUND 
THE 


WORLD 


Unusually comprehensive 
Five to nine months long 
Sailing each month from 
to January 


September to J r 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Autumn Tour, October 29 


Arabian Nights Africa 
Japan-China 
Europe 
Send for Booklet desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


22 Beacon St, E Boston 








HE beauty, = ution, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Trattic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4—5 in the country 


EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate 
prices. Most interesting routes, 
Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS ®°j4 Franklin St., 


Boston, Mass. 
School For Sale 
POR SALE 3. 23ec eee 


with overflow enrollment. Beautiful loca- 
ion, Unusual opportunity for the right per- 
ton. No others need apply. 5,779, Outlook. 




















CANADA 


THE SIGN OF THE > 
TROUT AND THE FLY 


In the heart of the Laurentian Mountains. A Select 
Lodge run by university men. 75 miles from 
Montreal, on yeieaney owned forest land. 
Finest lake and mountain scenery. Altitude 
1,600 ft. Excellent trout fishing and shooting. 
High grade cuisine. References exchanged. 
Capacity, 12 men. Opened July 15 and closes 
September 15. Apply to Paut A. LEIGHTON, 

: Superieur, Terrebonne County, P. Q., Can. 


ITALY 


ITALY | 


FOR SALE 


Baronial Palazzo, “ cinque cento” (at pres- 
ent a flourishing pension), 17 bed, 2 bath, 3 
reception rooms, cellar, stabling, fare 
sanitation. Magnificent scenery. 7 hours 
from Rome. Address “ English Pension,” 
Ari (Chieti), Abruzzi, Italy. Price, $25,000. 





MASSACHUSETTS _ 
HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike Revels | in the world. 
ur inquiries gla answere 
01 -Costello-Agr f booklet mai 


Yo! 
and our booklet mailed —y»~> 
If You Are Tired or Need a Change 
you cannot _ a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


It affords all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. 
vate baths. Descriptive booklet. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 

Hot and cold running water in nearly all 
bedrooms. Some private baths. Many com- 
fortably furnished rooms for general use. 
Large, br: eezy, sc reened piazza. Fern room, 
“ Crows’ nest’ outlook. Edison phonograph 
—laboratory model. Casino (separate Build. 

ing) with playroom for children. Bowling. 
tennis, croquet. Pleasant forest walks an 
country drives. Cream, berries, fruit, fresh 
eggs, chickens. Rates $15, 18, 21, 25 a week. 


NEW YORK _ 


Adirondack Camp 


Boating, bathing, fishing, and pa 
Open until October. Rates reasonable. 
E. 8., Box 8. Mountain View, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY 




















Pri- 











_ MASSACHUSETTS 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


has bathing, commtey a. meet train and 
er COTTAGES FOR SALE 
with grand ocean view, 1 rs 5 baths, etc., 
$4,000 to $75,000. Miss H THURSTON, 
20 Pleasant Street, Tel. Si, , Mass. 


"NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FOR SALE 
Eight-Room Furnished Cottage 


Ideally situated on 
Spofford Lake, Chesterfield; N. H. 
2 fireplaces, electric lights, 3-car garage, 3 
boats. Lot'100 ft. front, 85 ft. on lake. 10 
niles from maantiohese, 7°. and Keene, N. H. 
Address James B . Randoll, Brattleboro, Vt. 


NEW JERSEY 


For Sale—Farm of 356 Acres 


I mile fromWalpackCentre,N. J. bordering onthe Flatbrook 
Colonial stone house with running spring 
water, frame barns equipped for dairy ; trout 
stream with beautiful falls, 150 acres timber. 

Farm was originally partof estateof President 
Harrison’s grandfather. On account of death 
owner offers farm at a sacrifice. Price $5,000. 
Address R. T. HULL, Agent, Newton, N. J. 


; NEW YORK 
ADIRONDACK SUMMER HOME 


Artistically furnished; 7 rooms, running 
water, bath. Piano. $1: 25 for August: $195 
August into October. A. WARD, Jay, is Be 


VERMONT 


TO LET 
In Green Mountains 


On private estate. Commodious, fur- 
nished 12-room house; also small bungalow. 
Attractive tea house where meals can be had. 
Near-by lake. Beautiful drives and scenery. 
Salubriqus and cool climate. References ex- 
] Particulars. 5,795, Outlook. 




















Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to Fist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 

















rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 
53 Washing- 


HOTEL JUDSON ton Square 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Kooms 
with a without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


VERMONT 


YH ESTER, VT. “The Maples,” Deli Delight- 
/ ful summer home. Cheerful, large, airy 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; broad 
riazza, croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
Rete exchanged. The Misses SARGEANT. 


Health Resorts 
The Bethesda We 2 


A private sanitarium for invalids and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. ‘Tel. 241. 


“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet. restful and homelike. om 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com. 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
—— quality. Disorder of the ner 5 ‘Db 
tem a specialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr. 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D.. Goshen, N. x. 
LINDEN a or Place o 
People to Get W 
Doylestown, Pa.!ay institution ate 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage. Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circniar to 


Roper Lireiscorr WaLrer, ¥ 
diate of The Walter Sanitarium) 



































‘BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOKS. All kinds. Lists. Higene’s, 
Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 


FOR THE HOME 


HONEY. Delicious new clover honey direct 
from producer. Guaranteed pure and clean. 
10 pounds $1. 90, : pounds $1.05, postage 
pers Zones 1, 2 Herbert A. McCallum, 

reat Nine meta *&. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE correspondence 
courses. Good positions and home etliciency 
Am. School Home Economics, Chicago. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Ageucy, 
Albany. N. Y. 

DIETITIANS, superintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matrous. house- 
keepers, social workers, and secretaries. 
Miss Richards. Providence, East Side Box 5. 

CALIFORNIA.—Wecan place in California 
and Arizona college graduates with post- 
graduate study and seventeen months’ teach- 
ing experience, from the East, after this date 
in fair quantity. Boynton Teachers’ Agency, 
Brockman Bldg., Los Angeles. 

WANTED—Teachers all subjects. 
vacancies in schools and colleges. Interna- 
tional Musical and Educational Agency, Car- 
negie Hall, N. ¥ 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


BIG money and fast sales. Every owner 
buys pond initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. W rite 
for particulars and free samples. American 
Monogram Co., Dept. 167, East Orange, N. J. 

WANTED— Director or directress for boys’ 
department in orphan home in New Eng- 
land. Must be fully qualified. Protestant. 
Boys attend public school. 212, Outlook. 


Professional Situations 


WANTED—Registered nurse at settlement 
school in Kentucky mountains ; school family 
numbers one hundred and tw enty-five. 
Chance for interesting district work also. 
Nurse to open new infirmary just completed. 
Ethel de Long Zande, Pine Mountain, Ky. 
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HELP WANTED 


Professional Situations 
WANTED—Nurse for the summer for s:yal) 
a in institution in the country 164, 
Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


HOUSEKEEPER-HOSTESS—Retine::, jn. 
telligent woman, between ages of 25 ani 45, 
for women’s city club in New England. \jns¢ 
be excellent housekeeper, able to meet and 
please people. Spe vecial training and ex «ri. 
ence desirable, but not necessary. ( om. 
fortable home, pleasant environment, i 
opportunity for advancement. 213, Outho« 

WANTED—Mother’s helper intereste:! in 
boys ages 6, 334,and 2. Good home in Friciids 
family, Germantown, Philadelphia. Perina- 
— oe. open Sept. 1. References re. 
qui of ability and health. 222, Outlook. 

WANTED—Matron at the Home for Friend. 
less Children, Reading, Pa. Apply to Ha nah 
M. Cotterel, 841 N. Third St., Reading. 

Teachers and Governesses 

GOV ERNESS, English or Scotch. Bezin- 

ners’ music. No other teaching. Must lie telp 


in housekeeping. Mrs. Julian Coolidve, 27 
Fayerweather St., Cambridge, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Business Situations 
HORTICULTURIST—Young man,10 years’ 
experience with ornamentals, orchard, vine- 
yard, and small fruits, desires position \ here 
industry will be appreciated. 204, Outlook. 
LIBRARIAN—Young lady,well educited, 
desires position either in private or public 
library. Reference. 216, Outlook. 
SECRETARY — Young woman, college 
graduate, experienced, desires position with 
executive, business firm or college. 219, 
Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


ENGLISH trained infant’s nurse wishes 
osition about September 1. Best references. 
ommunicate with Fioreuce Jenney, 8: Pine- 











woods Ave., Troy, } 
WANTED-—Position as managing house- 
ee rin school or institution for fall. 209, 
utloo 


SUPERINTENDENT, housemother. or 
teaching sewing, kindergarten, or grades. in- 
stitution or school. Have 16-year old gir/ 
who may assume duties not egieting with 
studies. Trained. experienced, capable wo- 
man. 211, Outlook. 

TRAINED teacher, 
keeper desires position as housemother or 
assistant housekeeper in school, or as com- 
panion to lady, or mqenang houseke eper in 

rivate home. Excellent references. 21/, 

utlook. 

MATRON, 1 
school or institution. 
Highest credentials. 
ter, Mass 

TWO experienced tea room workers wish 
a, — yarately or together, for the 
winter. eferably south of Washington. 
Eacellent references. 224, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


YOUNG French lady, experienced, well 
educated, desires situation to teach French 
in first-c lass public, school, boarding schol, 
or college. ew England or vicinity. 27, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED kindergartner and_ pri- 
mary teacher wishes position in public or 
private school, or in home as mother's 
assistant. 215, Outlook. 

FRENCH teacher, university graduate, 
on German, English, American, and 
furopean school experience. wants position 
218, Outlook. 


chaperon, and house- 


housemother, housekeeper, 
Years of experience. 
59 Cross St., Wineches- 


in public or private school. 


STATIONERY 


PRINTED stationery. None better made, 
send for free samples and be convinced 
200 sheets bond note paper and 100 envelopes 
wrinted with your name and x Iress $1.50. 

wis, 284 Second Ave., Troy, N 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOY S wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 











The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave.. 
New York City. 

MISS Guthman, New York shopper. will 
send things on approval. Nosamples. Hefet- 
ences. 309 West 99th St. 

in the 


TO Pobste women desiring trainin 
care of obstetrical patients a very thor ough 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offere« . by 
oe Lying- In Hospital, 307 Second Ave.. New 
= Monthly allowance and full ™ rinte- 

aoe te furnished. For further information 
a ress Directress of Nurses. 

COMPETENT single poultryman would 
lease few acres with some buildings. boar 
required. State terms, capacity, markets. 
208, Outlook. 

BOOKKEEPING self-taught. in week- 
Double-entry bookkeeping for individuals, 
par tnerships, corporations. Send $2 fot 

* Dukes’ Columnar Bookkeeping,” coutall- 
ing complete charts and explanations. NeW- 
ton A. Dukes, Box 13, Fox St. Sta., New York- 

NOTED teacher of boys desires eleven boys 
for college preparation together with ! sis gon 
in his country home. References noted edt 
cators. 210, Outlook. 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping \gency: 
established 1895. No charge ; prompt delivery, 

4 West 22d St., New York. 
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BY THE WAY 


NE correspondent writes to protest 
O against the use of the word “wish” 
instead of “want” in an editorial. We 
plead guilty. Another thinks that a cer- 
tain “than” should have been “of.” Per- 
yaps so. Another points out that some 
yne in The Outlook said “opus magnus.” 
Terrible! London “Punch” scores a 
jaily paper for telling of a cricketer who 
aught a ball when “prone on his back.” 
Verbal errors are common. enough. 
What interests us more is the vice of 
yverworked words. For example, “won- 
lerful,” “absolutely,” “awful,” ‘posi- 
ively,” “artistic’”—perhaps some of our 
‘eaders would like to complete the list. 





Obstinacy is sometimes a pretty good 
‘rait of character. Some one has lately 
inearthed a saying of Charles Lamb 
0 a person who complained that some 
me was obstinate: “I like a good solid 
ybstinacy. Something may come of it. 
Besides—there’s something to quarrel 
vith. One’s blows don’t tell upon a fel- 
ow who goes whisking about like a ball 
if worsted, and won’t stand up for his 
ywn opinion.” 





An unusual war trophy hangs in a 
-hurech in a little village near Colches- 
er, England. It is a German bomb and 
t is inseribed: “This bomb is one of 
‘orty or more dropped on our parish by 
1 German airship, September 12, 1915; 
yet no one was injured, thank God!” 


We are in receipt of a letter from a 
syndicate which kindly offers to provide 
is with humorous material, samples of 
vhich are sent. The syndicate offers to 
zive “exclusive gags at the low rate of 
hree dollars a gag.” We have studied 
he samples and have decided to remain 
zagless. 





The oldest marine insurance policy in 
*xistence was lately discovered in the 
‘records of the India Office, in London. 
[t related to the voyage of a vessel of 
250 tons, The Three Brothers, in 1656. 
A correspondent sends us a copy of 
‘Lloyd’s Weekly Summary” with photo- 
zraphs of this ancient document. It is 
interesting to note that in it are used 
he very same phrases which still ap- 
dear in modern policies and have now 
30 antique a flavor. Some of these we 
jyuoted from a recent policy not long 
igo. The assurers guard the owner 
‘touching the adventures and perils... 
f the seas, men of warr, fire, enemies, 
pirates, rovers, thieves, surprizalls,” and 
30 On. 


A curious question in the law of mur- 
der is, Who is guilty of murder if one 
an wounds the victim so that he 
Would certainly die but another actually 
kills the vietim after the first wound is 
received. This would seem to be a very 
improbable case; but in fact there are 
Several decisions bearing on it. For in- 
Stanee, an American court has held that 
al assassin who shot a man was not 
Suilly of murder because the victim in 
lis suffering killed himself. Just lately 
a Belgian court, on the other hand, 
Ordered a young man acquitted who, 
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Investment 
Service 








New York 


140 Broadway 
Fifth Ave. & 44th St. 
Madison Ave. & 60th St. 
268 Grand St. 


Ausany, N. Y. 
Attanta, Ga, 
Battimore, Mp, 
Boston, Mass, 
Burrato, N. Y. 

Cuicaco, ILL, An Industry of 
Cincinnati, O, 

CLEVELAND, O, 


— Rising Earnings 


Harrissure, Pa, 








Harrrorp, Conn. 


Jamestown, N. Y. Mw light and power 


Joxunstown, Pa, 

Los Ancetes, Ca. companies are show- 
Minneapoutis, Minn. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
PrrrssurcH, Pa, ings, due to lower operating 
Portianp, Maine 


Provipence, R. I. 


ing steadily increasing earn- 
£ 





costs. The bonds of some of 





Reaping, Pa. these companies are available 
Rocuester, N. Y. : s 

Sr. Louts, Mo. at prices that give high 
San Francisco, Cat. yields. Let us submit to you 
Scranton, Pa. i ‘ 
Wasuincton, D. C. the facts upon which we 
Tena Seems, Se. base our recommendation 
Our nearest Office of these securities. 


will serve you 


promptly Guaranty Company 


of New Y ork 
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PERLE LS SS EE TN 
re — 


HELP WANTED! 


Are you in need of a Mother’s Helper, Companion, Nurse, Governess, 
Teacher, Business or Professional Assistant? The Classified want 
Department of The Outlook has for many years offered to subscribers 
a real service. A small advertisement in this department will bring 
results. The rate is only ten cents per word, including address. 





Department of Classified Advertising 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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Of Italian Needlework 


“THE LUNCHEON SET illustrated, consisting of 
a dozen oblong Place Mats and a Table Runner, 
is made on Cream Hand-woven Linen in a new 


and effective design of Needlegoint and Embroidery. 
Set of 13 pieces . 


Orders by mail receive our prompt and careful attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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Ra AME LINES 


Travel the Water Way 


And enjoy the healthful lake breezes and 
the home-like comforts aboard the pala- 
tial D. & C. steamers. 

DAILY BETWEEN 


Detroit and Buffalo Detroit and Cleveland 
(Eastern Time) (Eastern Time) 
Lv. each city 11 p. m. 


Lv. Detroit 5:30 p. m. Arr. each city 6:15 a.m. 
Arr. Buffalo8:30a,m. (Daylight trips during 
Lv. Buffalo 6:00p. m. ~ July and August) 


Arr. Detroit 9:00. m, Lv. each city 8:30 a, m. 
Arr. each city 4:00 p. m. 


FARE— $6.00 one way, FARE—$3.60 one way, 
$11.60 round trip. $6.60 round trip, 
Berths, $1.80 up; staterooms, 
$4.20 up; parlor, $7.20 up. ' 
(War tax extra) 
Rail tickets accepted, either way, between Detroit 
and Buffalo; Detroit and Cleveland. Automobiles 
transported (gas must be removed). Wireless 
equipment. 
For reservations address R. G. Stoddard, 
General Passenger Agent, Detroit, Mich, 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION CO. 


A. A. Schantz, 
President & General Manager 

J. T. McMillan, Vice President 

R. G. Stoddard, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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“NO 


NIGHT THERE” 


(The “ City Four-Square’’) 
A beautiful Sacred song for Church or Home 
50c per copy postpaid 
The Biglow & Main Co., 156 5th Ave., N. Y. 











NOTICE TO READERS 


The Outline Study of Current History, prepared 
by J. Madison Gathany, A.M., which has hereto- 
fore been printed in ‘The Outlook under the title 
“This Week’s Outlook,” discontinued during 
July, will hereafter not be published in The 
Outlook; but will be printed on a separate sheet 
and mailed to teachers and others in charge of 
study groups on request.—'‘The Outlook Company. 











Short - Story Writing 
A Coirse_of Forty Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’sMonthly. 

i} One pupil has received over 

i $5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines and the 
best producing companies, 
Also courses in Play. Writing, 
Photoplay Writing, Versifica~ 
tion, Journalism, etc. 

150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


Home Correspondence ) 
Dep't. 58 . Springfield, psaed 


ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 


DR. ESENWEIN 














BY THE WAY 
(Continued) 
having seen the girl he loved dying in 
agony, shot her to put her out of her 
pain and then tried to kill himself but 
failed. At least two novels deal with a 
similar theme, the latest being the story 
called “A Case in Camera.” 

“Dr. Pepys,” of the “Journal” of the 
American Medical Association, prints 
this little jest on the complexity of Bos- 
ton’s streets: “Did meet a traveling 
salesman who telleth a tale that a Bos- 
tonian was instructed by his good wife 
to drown ye family cat in ye Charles 
River. He went forth at 4 p.m. and 
9 at night did return home footsore and 
weary accompanied by ye cat. His wife 
asking ye reason, he did assert that he 
became lost in ye streets and could find 
ye way home only by following ye cat.” 


“Punch” delivers this upper-cut at 
labor: “First Laboring Man—‘Wot’s a 
minimum wage, Albert?’ Second Ditto— 
‘Wot yer gets for goin’ to yer work. If 
yer wants ter make a bit more yer does 
a bit o’ work for it.’ ” 





What is a “King’s Remembrancer”? 
The term occurs in the London “Times” 
in a news item about the finding of a 
hoard of coins which were discovered 
during excavations made for a picture 
theater in Perth. The find consisted of 
1,128 coins dating from the reign of 
Edward III to that of James IV, and 
the collection is regarded as of great 
importance to numismatists. The coins, 
instead of going to the finder, ‘were 
claimed,” says the “Times,” “as treasure 
trove and were secured practically in- 
tact by the King’s Remembrancer.” To 
the fortunate or unfortunate discoverer 
of the hoard the official’s title must 
have seemed a synonym for “killjoy.” 





The saving in time and labor which 
the use of oil instead of coal effects on 
a large steamship is strikingly brought 
out in a report of the Olympic’s experi- 
ence. This great liner had 229 men in 
her fire-rooms when she used coal; now, 
with oil, 60 men do the work. With coal, 
nearly a week was spent in putting 7,500 
tons into her bunkers; with oil, only six 
hours are needed for taking in her sup- 
ply. Thus she can now make a round 
trip in three weeks. An additional ad- 
vantage is that she now steams with 
almost an entire absence of smoke. 

Births at sea on ships leaving an 
arriving at British ports, according to 
the London Registrar-General, average 
about three a week. The babies thus 
ushered into the world often bring a 
snug little endowment with them, for i! 
is a time-honored custom to take up a 
collection on the ship for the benefit of 
the new arrival and the parents if they 
are immigrants, and on a big liner tlic 
sum thus obtained has, it is said, som 
times amounted to as much as $2,500. 





“Two of a Kind” is the title of this 
dialogue found in the London ‘“Mail:” 
“How’s your cold, Donald?” ‘“Verra ob- 
stinate.” “And how’s your. wife’ 
“Aboot the same.” 








